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SONG. 


BY THOMAS HOOD. 


There is dew for the flow’ret 
And honey for the bee ; 

And bowers for the wild bird, 
And love for you and me! 


There are tears for the many 
And pleasures for the few ; 
But let the world pass on, dear, 

There’s love for me and you! 


There’s care that will not leave us, 
And pain that will not flee ; 
But in our hearts unaltered, 
Sits Love, ’tween you and me? 


Our love, it ne’er was reckoned, 
Yet good it is, and true ; 

It’s half the world to me, love, 
It’s all the world to you! 





HOW M. DE GASCON, BEING BOTH IN DEBT 
AND IN DUDGEON, GOT OUT OF ST. PETERSBURG. 
A Story Founded on Fact. 
I 

So far as Englishmen and Frenchmen are concerned, the question at 
resent is, not how to get out of St. Petersburg, but how to get into it. 
This, however, is the reverse of the usual case, which is further changed 
and superseded on the opposite hand, by the unwonted eagerness of the 
Russians to seek another residence. The nobles, not engaged in military 
service, not holding great civil charges, and not attached to the Court by 
honorary functions, which they would gladly resign if they dared, have 
levanted to Moscow and other places. And, in short, if the truth were 
known, the natives are as anxious now, as ever strangers used to be, to 
ive the ‘northern Paris’’ (oh, senseless epithet!) an opportune good-bye. 

oubtiess, to them this is a grievance ; for them that wretched spot is full 
ofcharm. But in normal and ordinary times, he who generally wants to 
abridge his sojourn in the least genial, least economical, least comforta- 
ble, and probably least salubrious of all capitals is the inexperienced 
traveller, when once he has come to understand the genius of the place. 
Beguiled by the splendours of a showy city,—seat of a stupendous despo- 
tism and residence of an imperial Court, he has roamed from happier 
communities and friendlier climates, with a present intention of enjoying 
himself, and perhaps with some vague idea of making his more settled 
abode in the midst of that delusive and dismal magnificence, tasteless, 
heartless, soulless, and mindless. 

A foreigner who, after six months’ sojourn in St. Petersburg, remains 
there another week,—unless he be one who has gone while an infant to 
those scenes, and been so early broken to their moral and material pecu- 
liarities that his better organization is overlaid by a thick superstratam 
of Russian human nature, must have important business on hand, or must 
be heavily in debt, or must pine within the four walls of a prison. These 
things might detain a man,—yet I am not sure. 

“You omit Jove,” says the reader. ‘ Would not that also detain a for- 
eigner?” Listen: I can imagine a youth enamoured of a woman at St. 
Petersburg, but scarcely of a St. Petersburg woman. There are pretty 
and engaging damsels in the town ; but they are as surely foreigners as 
they are good-looking.--Poles, Italians, Germans, French, British, Great 
British, and Irish. The moment you see an attractive girl, set it down 
and be ready to bet on it, that she is not a native, or that if she be, her 
parents at least were not indigenous. You will have the averages in 
your favour, and win your wager nine times out of ten. Indeed, by a 
whimsical chance, one of the greatest beauties, who figured in Petersburg 
Society when I was there, happened to be a zealous Nicholastic Russian 
girl, apparently some twenty or nineteen years old,—daughter of a gen- 
eral. But both the father and the mother were foreign,—French, I think. 
In one generation, even Russia has not time to make a family ugly. 
Heaven bless the women of the north of Russia, they are pre-eminently 
ill-favoured, the most ill-favoured I ever saw; and as foreigners are of 
Course in a minority among them, I thought it might easily and naturally 
mislead the reader to add the case of a man ia love to the instances in 
which you might expect to find sane people voluntarily inhabiting that 

etestable metropolis. Of course some foreign merchants have there made 
their fortunes ; and to such men's hearts, the place may be as dear as it is 
to everbody’s pocket. 

The climate, which is very disagreeable, is the least disagreeable thing 
about it. To be sure, if you are not lucky, or not cautious, your nose and 
bo in winter may drop away mortified—bitten off by the invisible teeth 
oo frost, and then spat out of the dark mouth of that savage atmos- 
P it For my part, I was saved by being vain of a curl ;—it was a fine, 
Foe natural curl, which waved over the ear. This curl I had 
on a it of arranging, or rather deranging, with my hand, as I walked ; 

one evening, when I was proceeding to play chess at tbe chess-club, 
ar met as pleasant and intelligent a set of fellows as the whole city 
ntained (they were chiefly from these islands), I was passing over the 
sporti Bridge, while a breeze of saws, gimlets, and razors was blowing 
nse down the Neva, and saluting the right side of my head with a 
Enoekine b agues, toothaches, ear-aches, shiverings, and rheumatic spasms, 
felt the for entrance and clamouring for abode. I put up my hand and 
my ear e = bat [ was struck by the curious manner in which I found 
account A must be my ear; but while the band felt the ear, and gave an 
silent of it, the ear did not in the least feel the hand, and was quite 
on the ei hops subject. Had it been a marble ear, carved by some sculptor 
contact ° of the head of a statue, it could not have had Jess sense of that 
meray : which my fingers were duly aware. The alarm came just in 
member AD eceete Romeapethe ng handful of snow, I rubbed the dead 
asidious aerial pillory. &, and so escaped very well out of that 
elias this precious climate (in whic 
ag Shooba,” is frequently as good a winter protection to you asa 
@ made of ladies’ lace veils, or, at all events, of cambric pocket- 
andkerchiefs, would be on a stormy day in thi deli Pp bl 
dear old land)——the precious climate in quectide 1 o fone idedly the 

st, the most attractive characteristic of St. Petersb bs Onl think f 
& town in which it is a general rule perfect]; Sitaed’ thes te 
Moment ’ y well understood, that the 
- & servant enters the room, everybody must cease to speak, or 

ust Speaks in some language of which the do ti =. / 
Precaution being taken against him mestic is ignorant ;—the 

not as @ servant, or as what he pro- 


ha heavy trebly-lined fur cloak, 








fesses and appears to be, but as a Government spy. Assuredly, the ser- | 
vants are not maintained on salary as spies,--it would be absurd to sup- 
pose so; but this is neither consolation nor security to the master and 
mistress, or to their guests, but rather the reverse. A spy paid by time 
would not be so dangerous on every trivial occasion ; but aspy “ paid by 
the piece,” must be on the alert to earn bis money. It is an atmosphere 
of moral cowardice, of suspicion, of mistrust, of lies, of uneasiness, and of 
mild but chronicterror. It is a social condition revolting to every stout- 
hearted, honest, straightforward, well-intentioned citizen, subject, or so- 
journer. Have I not found it impossible to procure what in every other 
country would be considered the mental property of the present public, 
and of all posterity,—-and what is truly nothing less and nothing else,--I 
mean the details of a great historical transaction directly affecting eighty 
millions of human beings, and indirectly the whole world? Have I not 
found it impossible to obtain the real facts and circumstances of a vast 
event, now nearly thirty years old, and appertaining to the general chroni- ; 
cles of Europe,--namely, the insurrection which encountered Nicholas’s 
accession to the throne,—without noticing that my informants,—tbree 
men of high spirit, two of them British subjects, and the third also a for- 
eigner, a German,—on several oceasions, when none but myself and one 
of them respectively were present, ina large room with closed doors,-— 
lowered their voices, and gazed\every moment around, while they commu- 
nicated the more circumstantial version of this historic event, using all 
those precautions which nothing but the most lively sense of positive and 
serious risk could dictate? And yet this is an affair which rather reflects 
honour on the youthful magnanimity and unshaken personal hardibood 
of the monarch, with whose very praises they seemed to feel it to be dan- 
gerous to meddle. How would it be if you asked for an account of his 
conduct in some more equivocal conjuncture? 

And to go from small matters to great, from these moral, political, so- 
cial, and historical concerns, to something a little more important, I mean, 
to gastronomical questions--to your kitchen,--what do you think of the 
most extraordinary cookery ?--but I will quit that subject ; it would keep 
me too long, and would prove too painful,--too harrowing to the feelings 
of every reader of civilised appetite and well-regulated mind. Fresh meat, 
indeed, four or five mouths killedt Aept fresh; yes, fresh as a daisy—in 
ice! And how would the daisy be that wasso treated? There isno help 
for it | admit ; the beasts cannot be killed in summer, or the meat would 
turn almost under the butcher’s knife ; there is, in St. Petersburg, I say‘ 
no help for it; but there is help for being in St. Petersburg, and this 
brings me to my story. 

‘You know that lively, pleasant, accomplished French fellow, called 
De Gascon?” said a friend to me, one evening. as I was taking a glass of 
wine with him after dinner, in his own house, or rather in bis own flat, 
not twenty miles from the Nevski Perspective, and within easy reach of 
the Isaac Plain and the Admiralty Square. The great granite mansions 
of new St. Petersburg,—for there have been floods and conflagrations 
enough to give fine architectural opportunities,—fire and water have done 
their work,—these great granite mansioas often comprise three or four 
complete houses under one roof,--bed-rooms, reception-rooms, kitchen, 
cellars, and stores, all in great finish, on each floor; and these are whut I 
call flats. My friend, a countryman, an excellent man in every seuse, 
had closed the door of a large room ; aud we were seated, I say, together 
at a table on which there was abundance of wine (almost the only thing 
you get really good and comparatively cheap at St. Petersburg), and of 
fruit. We were in the middle of this large room, and speaking in a low 
voice, there was no danger we should be overheard. I could not help 
thinking, asI noted the mechanical, habitual, almost unconscious precau- 
tions of my countryman, that it was all four hundred years ago,—that 
I and he and everything around belonged to four hundred years ago ; and 
that this subtle, far-reaching, pervading odour of tyrannical supervi-ion 
and authority was a huge practical anachronism ; and a queer jumble of 
ideas was suggested to me, which was just this : between ourselves, sitting 
here in the midst of such a state of things, and modern times, as they are 
generally understood, there are three or four centuries,—yet there are 
but six or seven days between all this and London, between us and the 
Thames wharves. I could hardly realize the situation. My change of 
scene seemed to be also a change of eras. My journey into Russia was 
something more,—it was an excursion into the Middle Ages, or, at the 
very least, into the days of a worse and more ignoble Louis XIV. 

“ What of De Gascon?” said I. 

“By Jove!” said he, “it is the very best story I’ve heard for many a 
year. Why he has got out of St. Petersburg !” 

“Well, that is what I mean to do,” said I ; “what then?” 

“ Ah! but,” said he, “there were complications. A nice fellow, De 
Gascon ; and a particularly nice woman his wife. Now, fill your glass, 
will you, and I'll tell you the occurrence.” 

I did as he commanded, and he unfolded the tale. 

“De Gascon’s wife, you must know, who is all that a wife ought to be, 
struck Graff Amaroff, not on his face, but by hers, as being remarkably 
pretty ; and Graff Amaroff being De Gascon’s special friend—at cards-- 
thought he would also be Madame De Gascon’s special friend,—in other 
respects, while amiably striving to ruin and beggar her husband. She 
had often supplicated De Gascon to give up “ preference whist,”—at least 
among Amaroff’s set ; and he, though well off, having lost much more 
money than it was at all agreeable to have to pay in this infern—I mean 
in St. Petersburg, promised her so much as that, though he would still 
play “ preference,’”’ he would be very vigilant to detect any cheatery. 

“One morning, after having made some visits, it was the day of the last 
grand masquerade at the Nobles’ Hall (" salle de noblesse’’), De Gascon 
came home and went to his wife’s usual reception-room, but found she 
was not there. In order to wait for her, he threw himself on a sofa, before 
which he drew ascreen to shade his eyes ; and there he lay. Presently, in 
comes the maid, introducing a Madame Lemidoff, and saying that if she 
would have the kindness to wait a moment, Madame De Gascon would 
come down. De Gascon, heaven knows why, maintained his position, 
without discovering himself; and in a few moments his wife entered, and 
was thus saluted by Madame Lemidoff. (You know she is an English 
woman. the excellent young thing ; and her name being Katherine, she 
was addressed as “Cat” by Madame Lemidoff, who could not make any 
nearer approach to the “‘ Kate”’ :--they spoke in French). 

“* Ah! Kat, I’ve brought you such a sweet disguise,” 

“¢Thanks,’ replies the Cat ; ° why adisguise ?”’ 

“¢ For the masquerade, Kat. Yon seem thoughtful.” 

“* Really, I had not intended to go to the masquerade.” 

“De Gascon was very much pleased to hear this. You know what the 
masquerades of this place are; and the emperor was to appear on the 
present occasion. 

“«D@ wager,” said Madame Lemidoff, “ you are afraid of your husband. 
Pray, love, do you ask husbandy’s permission about things? Jesting 
apart, let me hint to you that there will be at the masquerade a person 
whose movements you may not be uninterested in observing ?’ 

‘‘De Gascon, who is a very spirited fellow, was never so near coming 
out of his accidental hiding-hole as at this moment. But he stayed there, 
and heard the Russian lady proceed in this sort ef way :— 

“*Don’t take fire, dear; don’t look indignant. — merely your 





** Well, at this point, De Gascou, you may be sure, thought the Russian 
lady a very interesting friend for a man’s wife. Still he lay in his con- 
cea'ment, and found that the ‘Cat’ was protesting that she neither was 
jealous, nor had any reason to be. But after a little debate, Madame, our 
country woman, probably through a feeling of curiosity, agreed to go to 
the masquerade ; and both ladies left the room, chattering about the 
dresses. De Gascon still lay on the @ofa, pondering matters, when 
his wife, with her maid Sophy, re-entered—the former ‘ full costume; 
and the maid said, ‘That’s beautiful, ma’am! What a pity your face 
will be hid by that ugly mask! a masquerade is no better than a sum in 
arithmetic ; it is nothing but figures. But then,’ adds Sophy, ‘to be eure 
when a woman’s face is hid, she has face.’ 

‘De Gascon here came forward, and, dismissing the maid, told bis wife 
that be disapproved of her going to this ball, and that he forbade it. She 
replied that he was cruel, and taking out her pocket-handkerchief, put it 
to her eyes. He begged her to spare him the rest,—tears, smelling-bottle, 
&c.—for he knew it by heart. ‘By heart, cries she, ‘ you havn’t got one! 
Whereupon he deparied, merely saying, in a very siguificant manner, that 
he had now seen her disguise, and should recognize it. 

* Just at this moment returns Madame Lemidoff, to whom De Gascon’s 
wife immediately complains that De Gascon had gone off ‘ before she could 
get her ery up.’ The matter was soon explained, and it was agreed be- 
tween the two ladies that Madame De Gascon should still go to the mas- 
querade, only that this precaution should be taken that she should wear 
Madame Lemidoff’s disguise, and Madame Lemidotf should wear hers,— 
the ladies exchanging their fancy dresses, to baffle a husband and to fa- 
thom the deep waters of supposed conjugal divagations, 


IL 


“The two ladies having thus interchanged their respective dis- 
guises, repaired in proper time to the Salle de Noblesse. At the mas- 
querade, several very curious adventures happened to De Gascon. He 
had been hardly ten minutes in the rooms when he saw his own wife—so 
he thought—conversing with a man who was quite a stranger to him, 
wearing the tall hat and full uniform of a Russian General of Hussars. 
The men at these masquerades, are not allowed to use any mask or visor, 
nor the women to dispense with one. It is, moreover, a capital offence 
against the rules and customs of the place, not only to attempt to remove 
a lady’s mask, Sut even to stoop with a view of detecting her features 
beneath it. Any man guilty of even the latter of these acts is sure to be 
on the spot expelled from the rooms, with great roughness and contumely. 
He runs some risk, indeed. of incurring still more violent treatment. Th 
rule binds the imperial family, and the grand dukes themselves; and it 
is supposed to bind the Bmperor, though I once saw him myself suddenly 
turn and followa mas who had been harassing him (or ‘ intriguing’ him, 
as it is called there), and bend in the most unmistakable manner, to get 
sight of the face beneath the visor. The rule, therefore, may apply to all, 
but the consequences of violating it do not, and cannot. Another rule, 
the breach of which also entails immediate expulsion, is, that no person is 
to salute the Emperor, much less to address him as such. It is requested 
even that people should not stare at him, but they do—it rains gapings 
and gaziugs wherever he passes. 

‘**De Gascon had no doubt upon his mind but that he saw his wife with 
the Hussar General, whom I have mentioned, for he had taken particular 
notice of her dress ere leaving home,—and most certainly the same was 
now before his eyes. Not cond@scedning to give a moment’s thought to 
the question who ber companion might be, and furious at this the first dis- 
regard she had ever shown of a positive and earnestly expressed injunc- 
tion of ber husband’s, and in a matter, too, about which she knew that he 
had very strong opinions, and felt most keenly,—in this mood, I say, De 
Gascon stalked up to her, and merely touching his hat to the general, 
with a short, quick side-glance, told her that he recognised her, and bade 
her be so good as to take his arm immediately. 

“« Sir,’ said she, haughtily, ‘ you see I am engaged.’ 

“ ¢ Your engagement to your husband is prior to all others, I think.’ 

“The Hussar General here smiled, and said with a mocking half-bow, 
that he loved discipline.” 

“* Your majesty,’ cried the lady, of whose arm De Gascon had now taken 
possession.’ 

“* Take care,’ interrupted the general, ‘ that none of the escort, scatter- 
ed about, overhear you. I left my majesty outside the door,’ and with 
Bon soir, madame, be left her in the custody of the not at all bewildered ; 
but on the contrary, now still more entirely resolute Frenchman, who, 
leading her straight out of the rooms, handed her into his own carriage. 
He then ordered the servant to drive ‘ his mistress’ home. Such an inci - 
dent was an affair which could not end here. But De Gascon had no sus- 
picion of any ulterior effects, and returned tranquilly into the thick of the 
masquerade. 

“ Perhaps not two minutes had elapsed, after he was again in the rooms, 
when a masked figure, of most exquisite proportion, passed before him 
slowly, and looked at him with great earnestness. His curiosity and in- 
terest were awakened ; and burning with resentment against his wife (for 
he of course made no doubt who the lady was whom he had sent home in 
his carriage), he determined to prove that, if she could whisper with a 
general or an emperor, he could hold transient council with a beautifal 
domino, who seemed moreover to be quite struck with him. He accord- 
ingly accosted her, opening the briskest battery of wit and compliment at 
bis command. She was marvellously encouraging, but remarked over and 
over again, speaking, as masks do in a feigned voice, that she thought he 
must be married—was he? He told her that the question was quite 
irrelevant ; she replied she decidedly thought not, and asked him what 
his wife would say? He protested that all this concerned him in no re- 
spect. ‘Perhaps she is in the hall,’ said she. He assured her that be had 
just sent her home, where ahe preferred to be. Suddenly she asked him to 
give her a certain ring which he wore ; and he gave it to her, and she then, 
putting her finger to her lips, in eign of mystery, told him he should 
know her again by means of the token, or watchword, of ‘ the ring and 
the promise.’ Before he could divine ber intention, she had vanished in 
the throng. 

“De Gascon was not in a very tranquil humour when he saw Graff 
Amaroff approaching. with a certain undefinable air, which conveyed to 
the Frenchman’s mind, he knew not why, the impression that he, Amaroff, 
had observed the interview with the mask. The suspected swindling at 
cards flashed also through his recollection, and Amaroff, asking him to 
adjourn dancing, and the rest of it, and to make one at a game of ‘ Pre- 
ference Whist,’ he assenteé with an eagerness that had something in it 
serious, if not fierce. During the play, he succeeded in detecting and 
even in exposing what he had surmised, and rising from the table, he pro- 
nounced Amaroff a cheat, and added he would never more play either 
with him, or in a room where he was. The Graff, a large, beetle-browed, 
broad-faced, thick-lipped man, turned livid ; but, to De Gascon’s surprise, 
preserved an appearance of self-possession, and instead of the hint at satis- 
faction which he expected, remarked,— m 

“* Well, then, we will wind up, if you please. You owe me, I make it, 
twelve thousand silver roubles’ (about £2,000).’ 

“* Do not expect a maravedi from me,’ returned the Frenchma@s. ‘T’ll 





own husband. Surely, you care to see what he does.’ 


pay you nothing—no, not eo much as one of your Russian kopecks.’ 
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“*Ob! said Amaroff, ‘don’t distress yourself, I’ll give you time—ia “* What! cries Horace, ‘ twelve thousand fiends!’ 
fact, I'll await your convenience.’ “*No, sir—-silver roubles; you have complied with the law, and ad- | 
«+ Do,’ said the Freschman ; ‘ we start for England immediately.’ vertised, that your ereditors may claim what you owe them, before your 
“+ Ah! you won't get out of St. Petersburg so easily as you think,’ re- | departure, | hold a detainer against you, on the part of Graff Amaroff, 
tearned Amarof, rising, and thrusting his hands into bis pockets. The | for the sum I have mentioned.’ 
other disdained a reply, and left the room.” “* What if I refuse to pay ?” 
We have mentioned that De Gascon’s wife was English,—and outof ‘** Then you cannot go by this diligence. Perhaps you dispute the | 
eompliment to her he had studied the language, in which, for a French- | debt ; ifso, you can carry the matter before the tribunals, and a great | 
man he had made great progress. He had also hired an English body- | many more diligences will start before it is decided,-which may be ex- | 
servant, or valet, a shrewd, humorous, steady fellow, who had come out peusive then.’ : ‘ 
with one of our wandering countrymen, but, not wishing to go deeperinto “+ But it isa gambling and a swindling debt,’ said the Frenchman. | 
Rassia, or to follow his restless master to Moscow, Astracan,and Heaven, ‘“‘‘ It is sworn differently here,’ answered the Russian; ‘ your lady | 
knows wh¢re, and equally unwilling to return home on a slieveless errand, | and servants can go,--but you cannot.’ 





as they say,—had transferred himself with an excellent ebaracter into De | ‘ ‘ How soon can [ get a decision by law *’ F 
Gascon’s household. His name was Walter Cricketer, and hisfirst master| *‘‘ Heaven knows! Perbaps4in three or four months ; perbaps in as | 
haviog called him Warry--Warry Cricketer, De Gascon, who took im- | many years.’ bs 
mense pleasure in his own progress in English, termed him Wary Critical.| _‘‘ Horace reflected a moment ; and then bidding Wary to deseend from | 


This man opened the door next morning, to M. Lemidoff, husband of the | the coach and stay with him, he told his wife, in a few words, that he was 
lady with whom Madame de Gascon, as it will be remembered, had ex- | detained by an irregularity which concerned only bim in their passport ; 
changed fancy dresses for the masquerade. Mr. Lemidoff told Wary to | that she must proceed to Berlin, and that, there, in an hotel which he 
announce to his master, that he, Lemidoff, wished to see him on a very | named, he would rejoin her within a day or two after her own arrival. 
particular matter. Wary hesitated, and said he feared his master never | Off went the diligence, and he and bis trusty servant remained behind. 
saw anybody on matters of that sort. | As they were returning, the master said to Wary that he was determined 
”s Of whet sort, stupid ?’ asked the Russian, in English. to venture on a desperate expedient, which bad occurred to him ; that, 
“Of a particular sort, sir,’ said Wary, firmly, and feeling secretly in- | succeed or not, he would try it ; that he was in great hopes they should 
dignant that he should be addressed as stupid. find it answer ; but that, in any case, it was their only chance: where- 
“ ¢ What,—not an affair of honour?’ asked the Russian. ‘Is your master | upon Wary said that he liked easy ways best, but that, when need was, 
an—ehem ?’ he could be as desperate as any man, and that he felt ‘ uncommon despe- 
“ Now was Wary’s turn to pay for ‘ stupid.’ rate like’ at that very moment. Horace then bade him keep bis wits 
“No, sir, my master is not an—ehem, sir. An affair of honour is a | about him, and second him, his master, as he would see occasion ; that 
different thing. 1 thought from your look, sir, it might be an affair of— | he would soon understand what he had todo, for the measure he was 
* honesty.’ ’ about to adopt would explain itself. [Wary, we must here mention, had 
“ ¢ What do you mean by your ehem ?’ picked up enough of French to understand what he might chance to hear 
“ Well, sir, I suppose it’s some Russian word—you used it first. Per-| people say in that language ; and he could even speak a few words,— 
haps you would tell me, sir,—if quite prudent.’ though with a most extraordinary accent, as may be supposed.) 
““¢ Prudent! Go, and deliver my message.’ “ When they had reached the neighbourhood of the Kasan Church, 
“Yes sir. But supposing ehem is anything unpleasant, sir, 1 wouldn’t | Horace, closely followed by Wary, entered a well-known military café, 
ask my master himself whether he was an chem, if | were you; leastways | where many Russian officers were regaling themselves in the public room, 
in a house where there’s a window large enough to let a Russian gentle- | with cabbage soup, vodka, and bad wine ; and after these refreshments, 
man out, head foremost.’ And Wary deliberately and respectfully re- | with their long cherry-stick pipes. It was not difficult for De Gascon to 
tired todo his errand. But a moment afterwards he ushered in M.Ivano- | get into conversation with a group of these heroes ; and he soon proposed, 
vitch, Lemidoff’s brother-in-law. When they were alone,--said the brother | to their great satisfaction, to treat them to a dozen of champagne. The 
of the injured Jady to the husband, ‘ Satisfaction must be had for this French- | wine was brought, and Horace said be would take that opportunity, as a 
man’s conduct before the whole masquerade, last night—his violence.’ Frenchman (it was just after the /ast revolution), to express a sentiment 
“* Violence!’ cried Lemidoff; ‘he was much too tender—that is my | which he bad naturally at heart. Wary, I must remark, whom De Gas- 
quarrel with him.’ con had instrueted to that effect, was sitting down, like any other gentle- 
“Why, you would not have had him beat her!’ man, in the group; and very steadily he bore his part. The Russian 
“ Anything,’ said the husband,’ rather than his public attentions—- | officers being now in courteous expectation of the promised toast, M. De 
giving a ring—and the rest of it.’ Gascon rose calmly, and proposed ‘ Prosperity to the new French Repub- 
“ They imagined they were talking of the same lady. De Gascon’sen- | lic, and liberty, equality, and fraternity to Russia.’ Wary repeated the 
trance here interrupted their discussion. He quickly found that they had | words ; but the Russian officers, in dismay, set down their glasses again, 
both come to demand an account of his behaviour to Madame Lemidoff. | untasted. 
‘ Why did you forcibly take my sister’s arm, and lead her out of the ball-| ‘‘ There was one, indeed, a very respectable and red-nosed man, who 
room, as if you were a madman?’ was Ivan’s demand. ‘He did no such | said that he was sorry he was deaf, and drank off his wine. He was an 
thing !’ cries the husband ; ‘and I want to know,’ added he, turning to De | old soldier, and the champagne was good. Wary, of course, imitated his 
Gascon, ‘ what business you had to make love to Madame Lemidoff, whose | master; and they drank also. But a great and unpleasant sensation was 
dress not only I, but twenty people, recognised, when you were flirting | created in the room ; and when the new-comers filled their glasses again, 
and whispering with her about half-past ten o’clock, in the longroom?’ / and intimated that they had various other toasts to propose, acry of 
“What nonsense this is!’ interrupts Ivan again. ‘I tell you that | ‘treason’ arose, and the bouchniks, or police, were summoned. Such 
before ten, he had actually dragged her into a carriage, and, with a look | cases are settled off with marvellous celerity in Russia, where—contrary 
of rage, bad ordered the servant to drive off. Never lady suffered such | to the civilized principle—the military overrides the civil power. As 


an affront before.’ both of the offenders were ascertained to be foreigners, they bad not vio- 
** You are mad!’ said Lemidoff. lated an allegiance which they did not owe, and which from them was 
‘“** How dare you call me so?’ cries the brother-in-law. not demanded or expected. But. though punishment, such as a Russian 


“¢Gentlemen,’ says the Frenchman, ‘ pray do me the favour to quarrel | would have received, was out of the question, the two strangers had 
at home. When you have settled this point between yourselves, it will | proved themselves undesirable as residents in the country. They would 
be time enough to call again.’ He had rung as he spoke, and, Wary en- | corrupt the inbabitants. They must not be suffered to remain for even 
tering with a very determined countenance, the two visitors departed, ex- | a day. When this sentence or decision was communicated to the prison- 
changing a silent gaze of the greatest bewilderment. ers, which wes in the course of the same evening, De Gascon appeared 

“ All this, however, only redoubled De Gascon’s anxiety to get out of | concerned. He said he had much to arrange before quitting St. Peters- 
St. Petersburg ; and he proceeded to his wife’s room to tell her that they | burg. 
should go immediately to England, where, in her own country they would | “* Cannot help it,’ said the Russian officer, ‘ my orders are positive. I 
settle ‘for good.’ But she received him very strangely, and remarked | must conduct you to the frontier. By daybreak to-morrow you must be 
that it would be too much for him to leave behind the lady who had so | ready to mount, and from post to post you will be escorted at the trot, 
pleased him at the masquerade, and to whom he had given a ring; that | resting only at nights, till you are out of the Russian territory.’ 
she bad heard all, &&. He demanded the name of his base calumniator, *** What frontier?’ asked the Frenchman. 
and she gave it bitterly—‘ Your friend Amaroff,’ adding with a peculiar | ‘‘‘ The nearest, the Prussian.’ 
look, ‘you know not aii your obligations to him—-tor good intentions.’| ‘‘‘ Why, his lady is in that direction,’ exclaimed Wary, whose head the 
De Gascon began to protest that he was innocent of everything, when she | champagne had muddled,—for he had drunk more than a bottle, before 
suddenly drew the glove from her hand, and repeating the signal words, | the police could arrive. 

‘the ring and the promise,’ beld up before his eyes the identical trinket | ‘“* Cannot help that either,’ said the Russian ; ‘I am sorry for any in- 
which he had given to the masked lady. ‘ Unfaithful husband,’ said she, | convenience ; but you have brought it on yourselves. Prussia, however. 


with a smile, ‘ it was for my sake that you forgot your wife.’ is large,—the lady may still be avoided.’ A look from the master here 
*** And who the deuce was the lady I sent home in my own carriage?” | restrained Wary just in time. 

exclaimed De Gascon, innocently. “ Next morning they started, leaving St. Petersburg and all its hollow 
“Tt was Madame Lemidoff.”” ‘glare and cheerless splendour. 


“** Here M. De Gascon burst into prolonged fits of laughter. ‘“* Never were men better pleased to be in custody.”’ 
“¢T crushed Amaroff,’ said our countrywoman, ‘ in the midst of his art- 
ful description of your flirtation, by showing him that I knew more about P Pe en ins 
it than he, and that I was myself the object of your sudden admiration ; VIGNETTES FROM A POET’S PORTFOLIO. 
for I would not leave him an imaginary triumph over my dignity and HOMBURG. 
honour ; and it was the last word I shall ever speak to a man whom you 
have discovered to be a swindler, and J—a profligate.’ 





A calm, clear river, flowing between mountains, steeped in light and 


! a laughing with greenery—-such was the Rhine when I saw it first. Onm 
us Te Bo yageownuny Lo yang wl ae oe ff ng - ow second visit, the picture was reversed. It was Midsummer ; but Midsum 
had come to this pH owe a > fer she Sad first asked bim had he still the | ™°T out of sorts—gusty, turbulent, fractious. The rain was pelting, the 
fatal ring? He said, ‘ Yee " cortain! > Be eheseved that che thenaht wind moaning, and the river rushing past, in brown yeasty waves, when 
she ey AEs it that ‘mornin on om essen’s hand “What ea I set foot on board the steamer at Bonn, on my way up stream to Ma- 
Mo matter : % wane led h! absurd ! is pn some wisdtihe’ Wane yence. All was changed ; the mountains looked grim and ghastly, furled 
alin naw the rin ell 16 was o ring like it —possibiy a counterfeit about with livid swathes of vapour, and their craggy summits half-hidden, 
Pera 9003 ant AE we ‘ae wae vt not to broke ain 7. his Tould half revealed, by the trailing fringes of the storm. Kloster Nonnenwerth 
he chow it?’ Not on compulsion. Ah, he wasa pe ancy It was here | ¥28 weeping sore amongst its willows, under Rolandeeck, the eternal 
that he began to vow his innocence and tha she terminated his eloquence eee ae een a ge ere ee as cooked 

“He depos, Mawr : War Critical,’ and said that they should go to exhale bodily into mist, as a natural sequel. Now and then, it is true, 
England, telling him to see Ao aeenineny neennsetions my eokin 5 A something like a smile broke through the leaden dulness, restoring its 
how he liked the prospect of leavin Russia? War said that he lived it | Batural beauty to the scene ; and in one of these brief intervals, looking 
‘uncommon.’ ‘ Well. make your 6 reer tl ane ~ Reveal ’ sternwards, I had a view of the Seven Mountains, purple against a stone- 

“¢T am sure of it. sir, 04 Wary, with ereat brisknes ‘ grey sky, the mystery of clouds swept clear from their foreheads, and all 

“Sere! eh? says De Gascon ipiet ~ seem to see—you are not | their ghostly cerements vanished out of sight. But this lull was of brief 
blind.’ , ny y duration, and in the midst We: a of inclemencies we panted and 
at ’ : ‘ struggled on, and at last reached Mayence by a magnificent sunset, that 
acdior bes mo vt ag nek a repr om changed the whole surface of the Rhine into one vast sheet of rose-co- 

’ , sir. : ‘ , betel : 2 
of ‘ ‘Good ean art everything ready, and we'll start to-morrow, or the 1 ele! or yong here and there, with silver, and pricked with the 

y ‘ Quite impossible sir; you cannot go so soon.’ I slept at Castel, on the other side of the bridge of boats, and from m 
“Why, what will hindioe me? who will stop pa 9 bedroom window looked out on the old town of Mayence, with its gleam- 
“<The Rushes, sir. Leastways, the Hotcat of all the Rushes ; I think ing roofs and towers, and on the “ noble and abounding river,” sweeping 
he should be called the Hotcat of all the Briers. He has established a grandly oy ards a par in the ge of wt oy moon. 
gow toss all foreigners leaving Petersburg must advertise their intentions | tetrad of the O69 aged ofa tal Ag aovooh gy: soaker Lon 
Py ’ 
se What is ike eeemneal meen they are let off. the Hockheim vineyards and across an open pastoral country, extending 
“*To give notice to the creditors of the parties, sir. A man must pay to the base of the Taunus Hills, Before us rose a broad, bulky moun- 
down—leastways, he must pay up, which is as near as possible the same, wet a Feldberg, and at its foot lay strewn the ruins of Falken- 
“* Why, so “1 poe > prison.’ Now and then we rushed out of corn-fields and pastures into the forest 
“* A prison is nothing to Russia, sir; not no more than table-beer to | 24, and caught glimpses of herds of deer, startled by our dragon-like 
_ brown stout. If you can’t get out of prison by solvency, you can by in- rnee. — scudding away athwart the sunlit glades into the sombre 
mg Heated se a wa Ripema, these’y a chassinn Bene’s A arenge contrast, by the way, this passage of arailway train through 
“ Mille tonnerres! How often does this gazette appear?’ the heart of an old forest ; the noisy rush of material progress through the 
“« Twice a-week, sir. But I saw how it would be Ae * jade bold to | Tegion of nature’s immutable calm. The contrast is strange to the rail- 
advertise twice already. The third notice will come out the day after | W2Y ‘raveller, but would be far more so to any contemplative Jacques, 
to-morrow.’ y en amongst ne primeval beech-stems, and a peradventure, 

“* Wary!’ cried De G 6 s . ’ at the moment, through the pellucid chapters of some “running brook.” 

“Pm 4 tidyish weight, pod ay ys iy 4. er —_ pet. pli- | What would Jacques do, I Center? Lift up his eyes in an ecstacy and 
gated, if quite suitable for a little Oe eee cee vectoh, | break out into vebement laudation? Or would he turn aside from the 
o’ one oS co bands.’ And he te ee re ae eight clash and the uproar into some remote and more secluded dell, where 
which De Gascon, laughing, dropped a couple vic role palm, only the forest creatures track their paths, and only the throstle is privi- 

“When, however, on the morning of depart foe sunlit Gon 0 leged to weave silence into song? Were J Jacques, I would do the latter 
seats in the diligence to Kovno, and thence og tng ie had ate be I think, so weary am I of that metallic cry of Progress, wherewith the 
wife and her maid ascend the vehicle, when Wary had ? already taken bis Au», Coreg we pipes = iron pipes, and with eternal, wire-drawn 

and De Gascon was about to enter, h teration, magnifies its achievement. 
who demanded his passport. This passport epi cag yea Bat listen—from his arbour of refuge, and by the throstle’s worshipful 
ble, and he felt no uneasiness in exhibiting it. ‘Your name is Horace | [¢8¥% a Jacques, of my way of thinking, maketh confession of faith — 


De ge Beanesie, agé de = ans, hair sandy, nose straight.’ “ The Age,” quoth he, Colle shepeas 
“* Yes, yes,’ said our Frenchman, ‘ears small, hands white, moustache i al 
fire-colour, and all the rest of it, exactly as you have it in that expen- - aoe pote ag a. mney, 


sive document.’ 








We are gods, by our own reck’nin 


“* Good,’ said the official. ‘Twelve thousand silver roubles.’ And may well shut ap the templce, 
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And wield on, amid the incense steam, 
The thangder of our cars. 

“ For we throw out acclamations 
Of self-thanking, self-admiring, 

With, at every mile ran faster, 
‘ O the wondrous, wondrous Age!’ 

Little thinking if we work our Souts, 
As nobly as our iron, 

Or if angels will commend us 
At the goal of pilgrimage. 

“ Why, what ts this patient entrance 
Into nature’s deep resources, 

Bat the child’s most gradual learning 
To walk upright without bane ? 

When we drive out, from the cloud of steam, 
Majestica! white horses, 

Are we greater than the first men, 
Who led black ones by the mane ? 


« If we trod the depths of ocean, 
If we struck the stars in rising, 

if we wrapped the globe intensely 
With our hot, electric breath, 

*T were but power within our (ether, 
No new spirit-power conferring, 
And in life we were not greater men, 

Nor bolder men in death.’’* 


Ameu! And all honour to this Jacques for his noble and plain Deak 
ing, but while we have been maligning iron and steam, and lapsing there 
from, into reveries equally vindictive, those blind, unresenutful instruments 
have borne us rapidly on, and waking at last out of my dream, I find my- 
self at Frankfort, and soon after at Homburg, my destination. 

Homburg would be a healthy, enjoyable place enough, if its visitors 
could refrain from stewing the live-long day over the atrocious rouge-¢. 
noir tables. I am not going to sermonise on these paradisal pandemo. 
niums, but I may remark, en passant, that if proof were wanting of the 
evil and degrading influence of play, that proof exists and is patent to 
every observer in the unmitigated ugliness of all confirmed gamblers,— 
Not a natural ugliness, in many cases, but an ugliness euperinduced and 
compelled by the intense working of vile and low passions. Take a reore 
of such men at haphazard, and I defy you to produce, from any sphere of 
ill-doing, more warped and unlovely specimens of humanity; the mora] 
brand glares through the physical mask with a hideous and unmistaka- 
ble emphasis. To the spiritual anatomist these salles de jeu offer a wide 
circle of observation. He walks the hospitals in them. Only, instead of 
whitewashed walls, and truckle-beds, and sick bodies, he has gilded cei)- 
ings, and velvet hangings, and diseased souls. He holds no camphor to 
his nostrils as he moves among the plague-stricken, but he knows there 
is an infection in the air, more fatally virulent than emall-pox, and ty- 
phus, and the black death are fraught withal. The shareholders in these 
establishments receive dividends of ten, and twenty, and thirty per cent ; 
what is the per-centage of the ruin that society entails through thei 
action ? 

The town of Homburg is beautifully situated, but not near enough to 
the mountains, which are scarcely within walking distance. They are 
fine, stately-looking mountains, however, with some good effects of co- 
lour ; being now black with climbing pine-woods, now brown with moor- 
land, now golden with gorse. The town itself is a comfortable, old-fasb- 
ioned, paternal-governmentish sort of place. The Landgrave’s chateau 
is everybody’s chateau, and everybody walks into it, and through it, and 
sits down in it, and smokes his pipe in it, and nobody ever turns anybody 
out. Architecturally speaking, there is not much to be eaid about it. 
There is a tall, white donjon tower, rising in the middle of the court- 
yard, and overlooking the length and breadth of the land; and between 
this tower, I observed, and the great Feldberg there is a good under 
standing and fellowship, for when the Feldberg’s round phiz wrinkles 
into laughter with the first sunbeams, the white tower is sure to laugh 
too, with a queer sort of wink of its window-panes, and a glimmer of ite 
gilded weather-vane atop. 

There is an equestrian statue, too, of some former Landgrave, high up 
against the same court wall, which is laughable in its grotesqueness, for 
the horse, occupied apparently with looking out of a two-pair of stairs 
window, seems to have got his lege into difficulties, and the Landgrave 
holding on by the mane, stares ruefully down at the uncomfortable per 
spective of paving-stones below. 

The castle terrace commands a magnificent view over a richly culti- 
vated valley, backed by the far-reaching range of the Taunus mountains. 
For a considerable time after my arrival, these mountains wore thei 
nightcaps all day long, not having the courage, I suppose, to attend to 
their coiffure in the then state of the weather. Sometimes the night-caps 
were perched jauntily on the summit of their crowns; at others (when 
the weather thickened), they slipped down over their eyes, which made 
them look like confirmed invalids, propped up in bed, with a background 
of bolsters, and fit for any kind of physic. More than once, in an aggra- 
vation of cloudiness, and when the case grew hopeless, they broke into 
vehement passions, and then, from under the flapping frills of their head- 
geer, gleamed forth sharp, fiery flashes, accompanied with groans that 
seemed to shake their very insides, so dire was the rumbling that en- 
sued. When the sunshine came at last, for good and all, the mountains 
were scarcely to be recognised, so bland and benevolent were their faces, 
and so bald their pates. They looked quite absurdly amiable. 

In the Landgrave’s garden there is an old fish-pond, full of old carp 
and the king of them, around-shouldered old fellow, in a brown surtout, 
turned up with gold, suffered himself, I remarked, to be pushed, and 
jostled, and poked in the ribs, just in the same paternal-governmentieb 
sort of way as his suzerain in the chateau above. The bread that was 
thrown in for the royal table was so nibbled at and gobbled down by the 
hungry courtiers (who came sailing up in a line directly it splashed into 
the water), that the poor old king seldom got a breakfast, much less 
bellyful. Yet I never saw him out of temper ; now and theo he would 
show the whites of his eyes, as if in protest, but nothing came of it. 

Just so the Homburg citizens nibble at their suzerain’s strawberries 
and strip his currant-bushes as they stroll through the kitchen-garden, 
talking of “ our hay-crop,” and “ our apple-harvest.” And the wortby 
old Landgrave writes up at all his gates, ‘“‘ Walk in, good people--men 
women, and children—-walk in, and welcome, only don’t bring your dogs. 
But the dogs come too, of their own accord, and their puppies with them, 
and now and then, I suppose, the Landgrave, catching sight of them 
shows the whites of his eyes, in a sort of protest....but nothing comer 
of it. 

The first fine day there was a review of the Homburg army—-three 
stout lads, with brass pots on their heads, and little play-swords by their 
sides, who marched a yard this way and a yard that way, made funny 
little thrusts at each other with sham bayonets, and then strode off to 
their barracks, after being duly complimented by their commander-in- 
chief. This was the infantry. The cavalry did not show on the occasioD, 
and for a sufficient reason—he died of the cholera, last summer, poor 


Y | soul! and times having been peaceable since, he has never been replaced. 


Revolutionary principles, as you may imagine, have not yet threatese: 
the stability of the Homburg government, so that its standing oe ( 
never saw it standing but that once) is rather a matter of etiquette than 
anything else. abeths 
I dined daily at an uncountable table-d’béte in the Kursaal, an ry 
end became inured to German cookery. That is to say, I resigne ~~ 
self to the sempiternal boiled beef, (which, dodge about as you 7m one 
is no avoiding), and accepted stewed prunes with my kid, ont ; 
cherries with my chicken, and green-gage jam with my duck. , D a ‘ 
eat these dishes separately, whereas the Germans, apparently, prefer 
ing a little of everything and eating it all together. _ _— 
‘As a general rule at a German dinner, whatever is not sweet pe -; 
and in the latter category, say the ill-natured, are to be included @ ei 
wines. But they were pleasant, after all, those Kursaal dinners, cod 
their merry babble and complete sans géne, and very sumptuous - 
the saloon in which they were spread, enamelled from ceiling to ones a 
gold and arabesques, and wreaths and garlands. Pleasant, also, SS 
view through the open windows on to the smooth, verdant apy tng 
their marvellous clumps of roses, great pillars and pyramids of 
more perfect and exuberant than I bave ever seen elsewhere. sative 
As for the mineral springs, and their composition and their cu ~ 
virtues, are they not written in the book of the Chronicles of ng oon hen 
Bogue, and Coghlan ? w= ¢ nothing of the treatises of doctors nau 
uacks not a few. 
eipat whet is not recorded in the Chronicles, is the fact, that — oe 
houses in Homburg are numbered fractionally, so that being all ba 
wishing for 27, you must by no means be rash enough to ring the ee 
door, which might be merely 26 1-35, or something equally = or fat 
apocryphal. The desiderated 27 is probably round the = T bliged 
ahead in the unseen. Not being strong in fractions myself, nee ages of 
to bave recourse to a valet de place when I went on visits and voy 
discovery. _ 


eh 





* Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” by E. B. Browning. 
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Che Albion. 








“Ah tion, that the rouge-et-noir board of management 
uaa | ey ss to all visitors the right of fishing in sundry ‘trout 
ons on the estate, bat omits to mention that nine months out o 
elrsive these streams are innocent of water, and for the remaining three 
pg oe Ao of fish, 1 toiled, through brake and brushwood, all over the 
y~ in, and brought back nothing but the dust on my shoes, and certain 
pan of traditional and mythologic trout—aatique legends of a sha- 
ner incredibility, and a as far back, I imagine, as /e beau temps 
. Caveat Piscator 

du dnge was in full convalescence by the time I left Homburg, and 
from the omnibus, as we climbed the hilly road to Bonames, | leaked my 
last oa the little town, lying, @ grey patch in the valley, under ve “ : 
leas sky, while behind it, bulky and blue, towered the Feldberg, and a 1 
through the clefta vad gorges of the hills, came surging the purple sunse 


light. 








THE KONIGSTUHL AND HEIDELBERG CASTLE. 


I have a passion for climbing hills, the very avowal of which conjures 
ap & sward of delightful recollections. Amongst my latest and plea- 
gantest exploits of the kind, [ count my ascent of the Konigstubl, the 

rey oraggy mouatain that overlooks the town of Heidelberg. Three 
om hours before the Mannheim train starts—just time enough, with an 
effort, to go up and down. Up? To be sure! So up we went, scrambling 
over rooks, leaping where we could not stride, stopping at a aan 
and up, aod up! First one lags behind, and then another, but the t ird 
perseveres—the third pants, and toils, aod reaches at last, through brush- 
wood and blindiag leaves, the little table-land atop, where he throws bin- 
self down exhausted on the grass and sees all the world below him. Ob! 
fair world! In the rear, the great branching forest-land of the Odenwald ; 
in froat, the Haardt mountains, black-banded with climbing pine-woods ; 
and near at hand, the Rheiagau, with its castle-crowned summits, and the 
valleys of the Neckar and the Rhine, and the vineyards, and the purple 
hollows, and the sea of woodland, and the meeting of the waters—the in- 
terweaving of those two silver threads, that astray sunbeam shot sudden- 
ly from the clouds aad married aud went its way. And that thio Lau- 
benheimer wine, when we were tired of staring! and the huge draughts 
we drank of it; and the wonder of the old man who lives up there, among 
the storms, to serve it out ; and the laughter (ours and the wine's) as we 
hurried downward in headlong race; aad the whizzing of the Mannheim 
train as we leaped into it, the last bell ringing, and so away! over the 
level plains, athwart the deepening shadows, to that dearest water in the 
world, the Rhine! Be ‘ 

It was with a slower pace, and in adiffereat mood, that I visited Heidel- 
berg Castle. You reach it by a steep flight of rocky stairs, trellised over 
with thick leafage, through which the will-o’-the-wisp sunbeams flash at 
intervals, piercing the gloom, as with golden arrows. Your footfall wakes 
no echo as you ascend, for the soft moss, ia summer, covers the surface and 
fills up the hollows of the time-worn, rain-washed stone. Turning a sharp 
angle, at the topmost landing, yeu pass under a lichen-fretted gateway, 
and come out on a terrace in the full sunshine, and seat yourself on a 
stone beach, under the parapet, and look down on Heidelberg, with its 
one long straggling street, and its market girls, with their white kerchiefs 
and baskets full of piled-up fruit, and on this side and on that the far- 
reaching valley, and the vineyards, and the rivers as before ; only you 
are mach nearer to them now—so near that you can almost distinguish 
the purple grape-clasters on the hill-side vines ; and listen !—though you 
bo no Fine- Bar, you may still catch that rippling murmur that steals up 
through the hanging beechwoods, faintly aod intermittently. It is the 
song of the Neckar, its sweet, glad song--for the Neckar is on its way to 
meet the Rhine, and the Rhine is near at hand. 

Behind you riscs a hage pilé of sculptured and embattled walls, a very 
chaos of ruin. scathed by lightning, blackened by fire, sapped by leaguer 
and storm—Fate’s pitiless Jn Memoriam over great destinies and mad 
ambitions. Tread reverently these courts, as you would tread the vaults 
of a sepulchre, with the dead around. Hark! how the gaunt trees, look- 
ing in through the rifted orie!s, mutter their grand old memories to each 
other, and how the wiad tries to aurprise them; and how, on a sudden, 
they fall into deep silence, and stand motionless, like colossal mourners 
round the bier of some demi-god of old! See, along the east front, half 
hiddea by the ivy, are the lattices of the banquet-hall— 

In the empty window-panes 

Horror reigns! 
If you were to enter that hall at the “ witching hour of night,”’ you might 
chance to hear strange sounds--the uproar of wassail, laughter, and stormy 
shouting, the gurgling of the amber wine, and the blended harmonies of 
harp aod lute. You might even see shapes, if you were strong of heart— 
the shapes of palatine, and prince, and bishop, and a woman’s sbape, above 
all, pale, bat heroic— 

O a face with queenly eyes, 

And a front of constancies ; 
and a little hand outstretched, and reaching forward, for ever forward, 
towards that fatal phantasm ofacrown. You would seeit lure her on, 
that phaotasm--you would see her follow it with all her retinue, “a 
goodly army and a strong,’’--follow it over wild tracts and hostile pro- 
vinces, Over mountains and through forests, to the foretold scene of em- 
pire. And then, after a pause, your ear would catch, faint and far, the 
clash and the tumult, as it were, of stricken fields, and of cities taken and 
retaken--sounds of hope and triumph and despair—-and last of all, loud, 
awful, shrill, cleaving its way through space and time, and echoing and 
re-echoing through the chambers of that deserted home, a solitary tram- 
pet blast--a very agony of sound——like the passionate wail of some lost 
soul in final ruin and discomfiture ! 

Silence, after that, and no presence in the hall save your own .... and 
desolation. 

So entirely has Nature resumed her rale in the precincts of the castle, 
that it is difficult to conceive its having been the scene of savage and san- 
guinary warfare. With the thrush’s song in your ears, and the violets 
purpling the turfabout your feet, you would strive in vain to realise either 
the thunder of Tilly’s batteries, or the rash of the French battalions 
through the breach. And yet ten times has this paradise been made a 
Pandemonium by the devilry of war—ten times have the trenches been 
opened, the mines sprung, the verdurous woods mowed down, the sunny 
gardens marred—and lo! the forgiveness of Nature! The ruinous strife 
once ended, her work of healing is begun; over the shattered wall she 
trains her ivy, along the trampled sod her mosses creep, with her earth 
she covers the slain, and with her holy silence she bushes the discords 
both of victory and defeat ; not a wound but she sears over, not a wreck 
but her art makes gracefal; silently but ceaselessly her work goes on, 

till at leagth she triumphs in a paradise regained, and anew the thrush 
sings in ‘he copses, and the violets purple the hollows. O tenderest 
of nursing mothers! 

The majority of visitors to Heidelberg Castle seem to be possessed 
with but one idea, that it contains in its cellars a tun of extraordinary 
sige; this is what they come to see, and so, strolling listlessly, through 
the haunted corridors and halls, they reserve all their enthusiasm for the 
Marvellous tun, Fill it fall, good Hildebrand, with the mellow vintages 
of the Rheingau—o/d vintages of a mighty pulse!—roll back the years, 
O Time! and restore the life, and the pomp, and the lordship, and let 
me be present at the tapping of that tun, while the upper chambers 
Bae with jubilee, and the tables groan, and the logs crackle on the 

Till I can see it thus, I am content to believe on heresay, that some- 
where, in the caverns and underground, there stands a gigantic Empti- 
2¢33—a melancholy memento of extinguished hospitality and cheer. 





THE ASTRONOMY OF COMETS. 
( Concluded.) 


By far the most splendid comet of the present century was the great 
Pape of 1843. On the 28th of February, in that year, » (on Sones tdane 
\t8 passage of the perihelion, it was seen distinctly with the naked eye in 

@ daytime. Mr. Clark, of Portland, U.S. at 3b. 6m. P.M., and conse- 
seeatly in full senshine, actually measured with a sextant the distance 
on the centres of the comet and the sun, which he found to be 3° 50’ 
weit Pe nucleus,” he says, “ and also every part of the tail, were as 
aaa ned as the moon on a clear day. The nucleus and tail bore the 
lation rane and resembled a perfectly white cloud, without any va- 

- eee a slight change near the head, just sufficient to distinguish 

ibited eus from the tail at that point.” The tail of this great comet ex- 
bling a! ment imposing aspect, especially.in tropical countries, resem- 

Se one of light, extending over an arc of the heavens of 
peaesbes and 70° in length. This comet is memorable for having ap- 
oan hearer the sun than any other comet of which history makes 

on, not even excepting the great comet of 1680 

From the activity of astronomical ' 

World, comets are now discovered mu 


Of these by far the most remarka- 


@ Was the eomet which became general] 


observed the physical features of this comet during the period of its visi- | 
bility. The head had an average diameter of 28,006 miles. The maxi- | 
mum length of the tail was twelve millioas of miles. When the comet | 
attained its greatest brilliancy, in the beginning of September, it rivalled 

the planet Jupiter. M. Schmidt, as bas been already stated, succeeded in | 
seeing it at every hour of theday. It then exhibited a round planetary | 
disk, the tail having been, in all probability, vapourised by the heat of | 
the sun’s rays. No sensible trace of ellipticity bas been discovered in the | 
motion of this comet, consequently we are unable to aflirm that it will 

ever again revisit the sun. | 
Towards the end of March, in the present year, a very fine comet was | 
discovered, which beeame visible to the naked eye soon after sunset. The 
orbit of this comet has also been found to be sensibly parabolic, so 
that if it really should be ever again visible to the inhabitants of the 
earth, many thousands of years may elapze before the occurrence of such | 
an event, | 
When Newton discovered that the planets are mainly retained in their 

orbits by the attraction of the sun, it naturally occurred to him that the | 
movements of comets might also be regulated by the same principle. In 

endeavouring to establish this generalization, however, a serious difficulty 

presented itself to him: for, while the planets revolved in elliptical orbits, 

the elements of which, in every instance, had already been ascertained 

with considerable accuracy, the paths of the comets, on the other hand, 

were totally unknown. Indeed, the circumstance of the comets, instead 

of revolving periodically round the sun, like the planets, being mere 

transient visitors, which perhaps never returned again to the solar sys- 

tem, would of itself have seemed to ordinary inquirers to constitute an 

insuperable objection to the doctrine according to which the same law of 
force was applicable to the movements of both classes of bodies. Newton, 

however, who was a profound and inventive mathematician, as well as a 
sagacious philosopher, had discovered that, if the solar force varied in- 

versely as the square of the distance, a body subjected to its influence 
might describe other curves besides the ellipse. In fact, he demonstrated, 

by a rigorous process of mathematical reasoning. founded on the princi- 

ples of mechanical science, that, under the action of such a force, the 
body might describe any of the curves designated as the conic sections, 
but that it must describe some one of them, the question as to the special 
curve in which the body would revolve—viz., whether it was an ellipse, a 
parabola, or an hyperbola—depending entirely on the initial circum- 
stances of projection. It was no argument, therefore, against the law of 
gravitation, that comets did not seem to revolve periodically round the 
sun, since they might possibly describe parabolas or hyperbolas round 
that body in the focus, in which case it was manifest, from the nature of 
these curves, that a comet which once had visited the sun would never re- 
visit it on any future occasion. Nay, it might happen that comets revolv- 
ed in very elongated ellipses, and that several recorded apparitions re- 
ferred in reality to the same body, for, in comsequence of the shortness of 
the period during which comets are visible, and the smallness of the arc 
which they appear to describe in the heavens, their identification becomes 
impossible without a knowledge of the theory of their movements. The 
problem, therefore, which proposed itself to Newton, was to determine, 
from the observations of a comet, the character of the path described by 
it, and the law of its motion in the orbit thus traced out. This he asserts 
to be by far the most difficult problem which he had encountered in the 
course of the memourable train of researches undertaken by him for the 
purpose of ostablishing the law of the universal gravitation of matter. 
His genius, however, triumphed over all opposing obstacles, and he devis- 
ed a method for determining the orbit of a comet which, when applied to 
the great comet of 1680, indicated that it revolved in a parabola, having 
the sun in the focus; and that, conformably to Kepler’s law of the plane- 
tary motions, it described round the latter body eqnal areas in equal 

times. Comets were thus demonstrated to be subject to the law of gra- 
vitation, like the other bodies of the planetary system, and the theory of 
their movements henceforward constituted an important department of 
astronomical science. 

Newton’s method for ascertaining the orbit of a comet attracted in a 
strong degree the attention of Halley, who applied it to the recorded ob- 
servations of a great number of comets, and with incredible labour com- 
puted the elements of their orbits. Having compared together the re- 
sulting elements, he was struck with a remarkable resemblance which 
manifested itself between the orbits of three comets which appeared re- 
spectfully in the years 1531, 1607, and 1682. The interval of time which 
elapsed between the first and second was also very nearly equal to the 
interval between the second and third. He was therefore led to suspect 
that the three comets were in reality merely so many apparations of one 
and the same comet, which revolved periodically round the sun, complet- 
ing its revolution in the space of between seventy-five and seventy six 
years, and that consequently it might be expected again to become visi- 
ble about the year 1758. A more mature consideration of the subject 
served only to confirm in his mind the truth of this bold conjecture. He 
remarked that the disturbing action of Jupiter would have the effect of 
retarding the motion of the planet, and that from this cause it would pro- 
bably not return to peribelion before the end of 1758 or the beginning of 
1759. In the spirit of just exultation he expressed a hope that, if the 
comet should return agreeably to his prediction, posterity would not fail 
to remember that the original announcement of such an event was due to 
an Eaglishman. 

As the time fixed. for the next return of the comet to the perihelion 
drew nigh the interest of astronomers was awakened by the event, and a 
strong desire was felt to ascertain the precise time of the comet’s passage 
of the perihelion by means of a rigorous investigation of the effects of 
planetary perturbation, an achievement which was impracticable in Hal- 
ley’s time, in consequence of the imperfect state of analysis. Clairaut, 
the celebrated French geometer, undertook this difficult problem. In the 
numerical operations to which his researches gave rise, and which were of 
almost incredible extent, he was assisted by Lalande and by Madame Le- 
paute, a French lady who had acquired great expertness in astronomical 
computations. He found that the motion of the comet would be retarded 
by the disturbing action of the planets Saturn and Jupiter, to the extent 
of 100 days and 518 days respectfully, and that consequently its passage of 
perihelion would not occur before the 13th of April, 1769. He remarked, 
however, that in conseqence of the intricacy of the subject, and the ne- 
cessary omission of certain small quantities, the computed time might 
differ to the extent of one month from the actual time. He added, also, 
that the time of the passage of the perihelion might be affected by the 
disturbing action of some unknown planet too remote from the sun to 
be ever detected by mortal eyes. 

The comet was seen for the first time on the 25th of December, 1758, by 
Palitsch, a native of Saxony, and au amateur astronomer. It passed the 
perihelion on the 13th of March, 1759. The time of the actual occurrence 
of this event did not therefore exceed the limits assigned by Clairaut. On 
a revisal of his calculations, the French geometer found that the computed 
time of the passage of the perihelion came within nineteen days of the 
actual time. He would have approached still nearer to the truth had he 
been in possession of a more accurate knowledge of the masses of the two 
disturbing planets than was accessible in his time. 

The return of this famous comet to the perihelion in 1759, agreeably to 
the prediction of Halley, is justly regarded as one of the most important 
events in the history of astronomical science. It afforded a triumphant 
confirmation of the principles of the Newtonian theory of gravitation, and 
served strongly to stimulate geometers in their efforts to develop more 
completely the effects produced by the mutual perturbation of the various 
bodies of the planetary system. The remains of Halley were quietly re- 
posing in Lee churchyard, near Blackheath, when this interesting event 
occurred ; but the name of that great astronomer is immortally associated 
with the comet, the discovery of the periodicity of which isso justly attri- 
butable to him. 

The approaching return of Halley’s comet to the perihelion in our own 
day naturally excited great interest, especially among astronomers. The 
effects of planetary perturbation were independently computed by four 
geometers, viz., Pontecoulant, Damoiseau, Rosenberger, and Lehmann. 
The researches of Rosenberger were the most elaborate. Besides calcula- 
ting the .ccts due to the planets Jupiter and Saturn, he also took into 
account the disturbing action of Mars, the Earth, Venus, and Mercury. 

He found that the Earth would accelerate the passage of the perihelion of 
the comet 153 days, Venus about 5} days, and Mars and Mercury combined, 
aboutaday. Heannounced that the comet would arrive in the perihelion 
on the 11th of November, 1835. The times fixed for the passage of the 
perihelion by the other geometers nearly coincided with this result. [t 
was announced that the comet would in all probability become visible in 
the heavens several months before the passage of the perihelion. This 
prediction was completely verified. The comet was first seen at Rome on 
the 5th of August, almost exactly in the place assigned by the calcula- 
tions of Rosenberger. About the beginning of October it became general- 
ly visible to the naked eye, and continued for the space of two or three 
weeks to ferm a very striking object in the heavens. The head was equal 
in brightness to a star of the second magnitude. The tail, when viewed 
under favourable circumstances, appeared to be nearly 30° in length. 








y visibie to the naked eye in the 
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The comet was observed after the passage of the perihelion at the Cape of 
Good Hope, by Sir John Herschel and Mr. Maclear. It was last seen by 
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Mr. Maclear on the 5th of May, 1836. The next passage of the perihelion 
will take place in the year 1911. The intervals included between the 
successive passages of the perihelion of this famous comet, as bappens, 
indeed, in the case of any comet whatever, are necessarily unequal, in 
consequence of the varying effects of planetary perturbation. The earliest 
passage of the perihelion which has been determined from the recorded ob- 
servations of the comet, is one which occurred in the year 1378, The fol- 
lowing are the intervals comprebended between this passage and the last 
one which occurred in the year 1835. 
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M. Laugier and Mr. Hind have endeavoured, with considerable Succ eas, 
to identify this comet with various apparitions of comets recorded either 
in European or Chinese histcry, prior to the year 1378. The earliest of 
these is one stated in the Chinese annals to have occurred in the year 
ll ap. 

Several other comets, in addition to the famous comet of Halley, have 
been ascertained in recent times to revolve in elliptic orbits. e can 
only, however, briefly glance at some of the more remarkable of them. 
One of the most interesting of this class is undoubtedly that which is 
known as thecomet of Eacke. This comet, which was discovered by Pona, 
in 1818, was found to revolve in an orbit which presented a strong resem- 
blance to the orbits of several formerly recorded comets. M. Encke, the 
celebrated German astronomer, was induced by this circumstance to in- 
vestigate the subject of the comet’s motion more profoundly, when he 
succeeded in establishing beyond doubt that it actually revolved in an 
elliptical orbit, the time of revolution being somewhat more than 1200 
days. It appeared also, from his researches, that the earlier comets were 
merely so many apparitions of the comet of 1818. 

The comet of Encke has regularly returned to the perihelion since the 
establishment of its periodicity ; but the successive times of revolution 
are gradually diminishing, whence M. Encke bas been led to infer the ex- 
istence of a resisting medium pervading the planetary regions, The 
quantity by which each successive revolution is diminishing, amounts to 
about the 1-9th of a day.* 

M. Eacke has been enabled, by means of the observed pre urbations of 
this comet, to determine the mass of the planet Mercury with a mach 
greater degree of precision than had hitherto been attained. This cir- 
cumstance manifestly places the subject of cometary perturbation in a 
very interesting light. 

In 1826,acomet was discovered by Biela,an Austrian officer, which was 
subsequently found by Gambart and Clausen to revolve in an elliptic orbit, 
the time of revolution being about 2440 days, or nearly 63 years. It was 
also ascertained to be identical with comets which appeared in the years 
1772 and 1805. Siuce the establishment of its periodicity, this comet has 
regularly returned, agreeably to prediction. 1t is worthy of remark, that 
its orbit intersects the plane of the ecliptic at a point which is removed 
only a short distance from the earth’s orbit. Now this distance is liable 
to vary within certain limits, from the effects of planetary perturbation. 
On the occasion of the apparition of the comet in 1832, it was exceedingly 
small. Olbers had previously announced that the comet would then ap- 
proach within less than twenty thousand miles of tbe earth’s orbit, and 
mapy persons on the Continent were in consequence very much alarmed 
lest a collision should occur between the two bodies. It was shown, how- 
ever, by calculation, that all such fears were groundless, for the comet de- 
scended through the plane of the ecliptic a month previous to the arrival 
of the earth in the same region. , 

On the occasion of its apparition in 1846, Biela’s comet was observed, 
to the great astonishment of astronomers, to separate into two distinct 
bodies. which continued to travel together, constantly maintaining a dis- 
tance from each other of about 160 thousand miles. When it reappeared 
in 1852, the comet was still seen to be double. The cause of this dissolu- 
tion of the original mass is involved in profound mystery. 

The other comets of short period which bave been discovered in recent 
years, are the comets of Faye, De Vico, Brorsen, and D’Arrest. The 
comet of Faye was discovered by the astronomer of that name, in the 
year 1843. Its period was found to be about 7$ years. It bassubsequent- 
ly reappeared in 185i, exactly at the time predicted. The comet of De 
Vico completes its revolution in about 54 years, and the comet of Brorsen 
in rather lesa than 5j years. Since the establishment of their periodicity, 
both of these comets have returned once to their peribelion, but their pe- 
sitions were not favourable for observation. The comet of D’Arrest was 
only discovered in 1851. It was found, by the astronomer of that name, 
to revolve ig qn-elliptic orbit, the time of revolution being somewhat 
more than six years, 

One of the most remarkable of the comets of short period is the one 
which is known as Lexell’s comet. This body was discovered by Messier 
in 1770, and was soon afterwards found by Lexell to revolve in an ellip- 
tic orbit, the time of revolution being about five anda balf years. Strange 
to say, however, it has never since been observed by any person. Lexell 
endeavoured to account for its non-appearance by remarking, that in 
1767 it approached very close to Jupiter, and having been thrown out of 
its usual orbit by the disturbing action of that planet, wasin consequence 
rendered visible ; but that having approached very near the same planet 
again in the year 1779, it was thrown out of its orbit a second time, and 
was again rendered invisible. This view of the subject was confirmed by 
Burckhardt, who calculated the perturbations of the comet by means of 
Laplace’s theory. M. Le Verrier, who bas recently investigated the same 
subject, seems disposed to think that the comet may still be revolving im 
an orbit of short period, although it may not be visible. The same emi- 
nent geometer bas investigated the motions of several other comets which 
appear to have been powerfully deranged by the disturbing action of Ju- 
piter. Indeed, there is reason to suppose that more than one of the co- 
mets which are now known to revolve in elliptic orbits have been chained 
down to the solar systein by the attraction of that planet, exercised un- 
der favourable circumstances at some anterior epoch. 

Besides the periodic comets to which we have already alluded, a conside- 
rable number of other comets have been found to revolve in elliptic or- 
bits. In some cases the time of revolution is very great, amounting to 
many thousands of years. It was the opinion of Newton that all comets, 
without exception, revolve in extremely elongated elli 

Little is known respecting the pbysical constitution of comets. On 
this subject our knowledga forms a remarkable contrast to the high state 
of perfection which bas been attained in the investigation of the move- 
ments of cometary bodies. The observations of careful astronomers have 
served, however, to establish some interesting facts tending to throw 
some degree of light upon this obscure subject. A question respecting 
the physics of cometary bodies which has given rise to much speculation 
is, whether they are self-luminous, or whether they become visible to us 
merely in consequence of their reflecting the solar light. In some in- 
stances it has been alleged that comets have exhibited phases, whence it 
has been inferred that they shine only by reflection. No observations 
of this kind have, however, been satisfactorily substantiated. M. Arago 
found, from experiments on the light of the comet of 1819. that it contain- 
ed polarized, and therefore reflected light. He also obtained a similar 
indication of the existence of reflected light from experiments on the co- 
met of Halley, at the time of its last apparition in 1835. It is to be borne 
in mind, however, that a comet may be self-lumingus and yet not lose the 
property of reflecting the light which may fall upon it from any extra- 
neous source. 

Since comets in general approach much nearer the sun at their perihe- 
lion than the planets, it is manifest that the heat to which they are ex- 
posed on their arrival in those positions must be proportionately greater. 
Newton found by calculation that the comet of 1680 (which approached 
nearer the sun than any other comet recorded in history, with the excep- 
tion of the great comet of 1843) was subjected, at its passage of the peri- 
helion, to a heat two thousand times greater than that of red-hot iron.— 
The comet of 1843, which at its passage of the perihelion was not more 
than 96.000 miles distant from the sun’s surface, must have been exposed 
to an intensity of heat which is altogether inconceivable. Sir John Her- 
schel bas calculated that the effect then produced upon the comet must 
have been equal to that which would be produced at the earth’s surface 
by the aggregate heat of 47,000 suns, and that it would exceed the effect 
which is recorded of Parker’s great lens (which bad a diameter of 32 1-3 
inches, and a focal length of 6 feet 8 inches) in the proportion of at least 
244 to 1. Yet that lens melted carnelian, agate, and rock crystal !— 
Newton was of opinion that the nuclei of comets must consist of a solid 
substance, since otherwise they could not withstand the intense heat to 
which they are exposed at the passage of the perihelion. 

Whether the opinion of Newton be true or not, it is certain that the 
masses of comets are very small, since the effects produced by their actiom 
upon the other bodies of the planetary system are totally inseasible— 


* jn connexion with the subject of a resisting medium, so far as its existenoe 
serves to throw light upon the spiral nebula disclosed by Lord Rosse’s telescope, 











see some remarkable speculations im the essay lately published, entitled 
Plurality of Worlds. 
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This was strikingly evinced in the case of Lexell’s comet, which, in 1779, 
passed close to Jupiter’s satellites without occasioning the slightest de- 
ment in the motions of those minute bodies. — 

It has been found that comets contract in dimensions as they approach 
the sun. and expand as they recede from that body. The followivg num- 
bers, extracted from Mr. Hind’s work, relative to the variation of the vo- 
lame of Eacke’s comet, on the occasion of its apparition in 1838, will suf- 
ficiently illustrate the former of these points. lt is to be borne in mind 
that the passage of the perihelion took place ou the 19th of December, 
1838 : : 

Distance from 

sun. 
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The measures of Schreeter, relative to the comet of 1807,exbibit a simi- 
lxar epansion of volume as the comet continued to recede from the sun. 
The passage of the perihelion occurred on the 19th of September. 
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Sir John Herschel also found, that in the last week of January, 1836, 

the volume of Halley’s comet, as observed by him at the Cape of Good 

, had increased to forty times its original dimensions. 

veral attempts have been made to explain the variation of volume 
which comets undergo in the course of their approach to, and recess from, 
the sun. Sir John Herschel has remarked that, since the particles of the 
comet, independently describe similar curves around the sun, they must, 
from the nature of those curves, approach more closely towards each other 
as they continue to approach the perihelion; and, on the other hand, for 
@ similar reason, they must gradually recede from each other after the 

of the perihelion. 

This view of the subject has also been strongly insisted upon by Profes- 
sor Piazzi Smyth, in his able paper on Cometary Physics ; but that astro- 
nomer has candidly admitted that it is not capable of accounting for the 
whole of the effect. Sir John Herschel has suggested an explanation of 
the phenomenon, founded on physical principles, which seems extremely 

ble. He supposes that, as the comet approaches the sun, the action 
of the solar heat will gradually transform the nebulous matter surround- 
ing the head into a transparent invisible gas, and hence will result an ap- 
parent contraction of the volume of the comet. On the other hand, when 
the comet is receding from the sun, it is continually cooling, and a pre- 
cipitation of the nebulous matter will, in consequence, gradually ensue. 
Hence may be explained the rapid growth of dimensions which has been 
observed in the case of several comets after the passage of the perihelion. 

A remarkable instance of the action of the sun upon comets has been 
recently afforded by the breaking up of Biela’s comet into two distinct 

ts, as already mentioned. Seneca alludes, in one of his writings, to a 
Fissolation of a comet, observed in ancient times. The Chinese Annals 
also contain an account of a similar phenomenon observed in the ninth 
century. In modern times several comets have exhibited numerous bright 

nts in the interior of their heads, which seem to indicate a tendency to 

up into separate fragments. No satisfactory explanation of this 
singular effect has hitherto been advanced by any individual. 

A series of physical changes, of a very remarkable nature, were wit- 
nessed in the head of Halley’s comet on the occasion of its last approach 
to the perihelion in the autumn of 1835. Irregular and apparently vio 
lent emanations of luminous matter were observed to issue from the nu- 
cleus, which first advanced a short distance towards the sun, as if yielding 
to the attractive influence of that body, and then curved back towards the 
tail, as if impelled by some force in the opposite direction. The only ear- 
lier comet which Bessel and others have referred to, as exhibiting similar 
phenomena, was the great comet of 1744, as observed by Heinsius. Mr. 
Grant, however, has recently shown* that phenomena of a precisely ana- 
logous nature were observed by Hooke in the heads of the comets of 1680 
and 1682, the latter of which was an apparition of Halley’scomet. Simi- 
lar changes were also observed in the head of the great comet of 1843.— 
The most satisfactory explanation of them which has been given, is that 
which attributes them to the electricity developed by the solar heat.— 
This is the view of the subject which has been taken by Sir John Her- 
schel and several other physical inquirers. 

But, undoubtedly, the most mysterious part of the structure of a comet 
is the tail. The attempt to account for this phenomenon has given rise to 
a multitude of speculations. An opinion which has very generally pre- 
vailed with respect to its origin, is that which ascribes it to the impulsive 
action of the solar rays upon the nebulous particies of the head, after the 
latter have been sufficiently rarefied by the solar heat. This hypothesis 
explains the general direction of the tails of comets, but it gives no ac- 
count of the many anomalous features which they have been found to ex- 
hibit on different occasions. Others, again, have endeavoured to explain 
the phenomenon by electrical agency. The subject, however, is involved 
in so much obscurity, that we shall not trouble the reader with any further 
speculations relative to it. 


THE THIRTEENTH JUROR. 


When the criminal, Pierre Granger, escorted by four gendarmes, wa 
placed in the dock of the court of assize, there was a general stir amongst 
the favews, which had assembled from every quarter to be present at his 
trial. 

Pierre Granger was not an ordinary culprit, not one of those poor 
wretches whom the court, as a matter of form, furnishes with an advocate, 
jadges in the presence of a heedless auditory, and sends to oblivion in 
the convict prisons of the state. He had figured at length in the columns 
of the newspapers ; and while M. Lépervier had undertaken his defence, 
M. Tourangin, the attorney-general, was to conduct the prosecution. 
Now, at the time of which I write, these two men stood at the head of 
their profession. Whenever it was known that they were to be pitted 
against each other in any cause, crowds immediately flocked to enjoy 
their eloquent sentences, sonorous periods, and phrases as round and as 
polished as so many billiard-balls. It was a perfect riot of tropes and 
figures, a delicious confusion of periphrases and metaphors. All the 
figures of rhetoric defiled before the charmed auditory, and sported, 
ested, and struggled with each other, like Virgil’s playful shepherds. 
here was a luxury of epithets, passing even that of the Abbé Delille. 
Every individual substantive was as regularly followed by its attendant 
adjective, as the great lady of the last century by her train-bearing page. 
In this pompous diction—a man became a mortal; a horse, a courser ; 
the moon was styled pale Dian. My father and my mother were never 
called so, but invariably the authors of my being ; a dream was a vision; 
a@ glass. a crystal vase; a knife, a sword; a car, a chariot; and a breeze 
became a whirlwind ; all which, no doubt, tended to produce a style of 
exceeding sublimity and beauty. Pierre Granger was a clumsily-built 
fellow, five feet ten in height, thirty-eight years old, with foxy hair, a 
high colour, and small cunning gray eyes. He was accused of having 
strangled his wife, cut up the body into pieces, and then, in order to con- 
ceal his crime, set fire to the house where his three children perished. 
Such an accumulation of horrors had shed quite a romantic halo round 
their perpetrator. Ladies of rank and fashion flocked to the jail to look 
at him ; and his autograph was in wonderful request, as soon as it be- 
came known that Madame Césarine Langelot, the lioness of the district, 
apy some words of his writing in her album, placed between a bal- 
ad by a professor of rhetoric and a problem by the engineer-in-chief of 
the department ; neither gentlemen, to say the truth, being much flat- 
tered by such close juxtaposition with the interesting pet-prisoner. 

When Pierre Granger, with his lowering brow and air of stolid cun- 
ning, was placed in the dock, the names of twelve jurors were drawn by 
lot, and the president demanded of the counsel on e'th-~ side, whether 
they wished to exercise their right of challenge. Boi. ucclined offering 
any objection to twelve such honourable names ; but the attorney-general 
added, that he would require the drawing of a supplementary juror. It 
was done, and on the Paper appeared the name of Major Vernor. At the 
sound, a slight murmur was heard amongst the spectators, while MM. 
Toarangin and Lépervier exchanged a rapid glance, which seemed to say: 

Will not you challenge him?” But neither of them did so; an officer 


conducted Major Vernor into his appointe i i- 
lence the indictment was read. Ppeinter: Paley andl eahe guereEnN 


Major Vernor had lived in the town d 
one gave him the military title, 
whom he had served. He seem 


uring the last two years. Every 
yet none could tell when, or where, or 


; ed to have neither family nor friends; and 
when any of his acquaintances ventured to sound him on the subject, he 


always replied ina manner by no means calculat i 

wity. “ Do J trouble my head about your affairs?” e Sakae ie 
shabby old town suits me well enough asa residence, bat if you don’t 
think I havea right to live in it, I shall be most happy to convince you 
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of the fact at daybreak to-morrow morning with gun, sword, or pistol.’ 
Major Versor was precisely the very man to keep his word : the few per- 
sons who had entered his lodgings, repor‘ed that his bedroom resembled 
an armoury, so fully was it furnished with all sorts of murderous weapons. 
Notwithstanding this, he seemed a very respectable sort of man, regular 
in bis habits, puntual in his payments. and fond of smoking excellent ci- 
gars, sent him, he used to say, by a friend in Havannah. He was tall, 
excessively thio, bald, and always dressed in black ; his moustaches curled 
to a point; and he invariably wore his hat cocked over his right ear. In 
the evenings be used to frequent the public reading-room of the town ; 
but he never played at any game, or conversed with the company, re- 
maining absorbed in his newspaper until the clock struck ten, when he 
lit his cigar, twisted bis moustaches, and with a stiff, silent bow took his 
departure. It sometimes happened that one of the company, bolder than 
the others, said : ‘‘ Good-night, major! ’’ Then the major would stop, fix 
his gray eye on the speaker, and reply : “ Good-night, monsieur;’’ bat 
in so rude and angry atone, that the words sounded more like a maledic- 
tion than a polite salutation. 

It was remarked, that whoever thus ventured to address the major, 
was, during the remainder of the evening, the victim of some strange ill- 
luck. He regularly lost at play, was sure to knook his elbow through a 
handsome lamp or vase, or in some way to get entangled in a misadven- 
ture. So firmly were the good townsfolk persuaded that the major pos- 
sessed an “ evil eye,” that their common expression, when any one met 
with a misfortune, was: “ He must have said ‘ good-night’ to the 
major!” 

This mysterious character dined every day at the ordinary of the Crown 
Hotel, and although habitually silent, seemed usually contented with the 
fare. One day, however, after having eaten some bread-soup, he cast his 
eye along the table, frowned, and calling the host, said : “ How comes it 
that the dinner to-day in entirely meagre? ”’ 

‘“* Monsieur, no doubt, forgets tlat it is Good-Friday.” 

“ Send me up two mutton-chops.” 

** Impossible, major; there is not an ounce of meat to be had at any 
butcher’s in the town.” 

* Let me have some fowl.”’ 

* That is not to be had either.” 

‘“* Whata set of fools!” exclaimed the major, striking his clenched hand 
on the table with such force that the bottles reeled and rocked, just as if 
all the wine in their bodies had got into their heads. Then he called the 
waiter, and said; ‘* Baptiste, go to my lodging, and bring me the inlaid 
carabine which hangs over my pillow.” 

The poor host trembled, and grew very pale, when Baptiste returned 
with a double-barrelled gun, beautifully inlaid with silver. The major 
coolly examined the locks, put on fresh caps, cocked both barrels, and 
walked out, followed at a respectful distance by the guests and inmates 
of the hotel. Not far eff stood an old ivy-mantled church, whose angular 
projections were haunted by many ravens: two large ones flew out of a 
turret just as the major came up and took aim for a double shot. Down 
tumbled both the unclean birds at his feet. 

“ Sacreblew!” cried he, picking them up; “I’m regularly sold— 
they’re quite lean!” 

He returned to the hotel, and, according to his express orders, one 
moiety of bis ill-omined booty was dressed in a savoury stew, and the 
other simply roasted. Of both dishes he partook so heartily, that not a 
vestige of either remained, and he declared that he had never eaten more 
relishing food. 

From that day the major became an object of uneasiness to some, of 
terror to others, of curiosity to all. Whenever he appeared on the public 
promenade, every one avoided him ; at the theatre bis box was generally 
occupied by himself alone; and each old woman that met him in the 
street, invariably stopped to cross herself. Major Vernor was never 
known to enter a church, or accept an invitation : at first, he used to re- 
ceive a good many of these, and the perfumed billets served him to light 
his cigars. 

Such, then, was the thirteenth juror drawn in the caus of Pierre Gran- 
ger, and it may easily be understood why the audience were moved at 
hearing the name of Major Vernor. 

The paper of accusation, notwithstanding, drawn up by the attorney- 

general with a force and particularity of description which horrified the 
ladies present, was read amid profound silence, broken only by the snor- 
ing of the prisoner, who had deliberately settled himself to sleep. The 
gendarmes tried to rouse him from his unnatural slumber, but they merely 
succeeded in making him now and then half-open his dull brutish eyes. 
- When the clerk had ceased to read, Pierre Granger was with difficulty 
thoroughly awakened, and the president proceeded to question him. The 
interrogatory fully revealed, in allits horror, the thoroughly stupid fiend- 
ishness of the wretch. He had killed his wife, he said, because they 
couldn’t agree; he bad set his house on fire, because it was a cold night, 
and he wanted to make a blaze to warm himself: as to his children, they 
were dirty squalling little things—no loss to him or to any one else. 

It would be tedious to pursue all the details of this disgusting trial. 
M. Tourangin and M. Lépervier both made marvellously eloquent 
speeches, but the latter deserved peculiar credit, having so very bad a 
cause to susiain. Although he well knew that hisclient was as thorough 
a scoundrel as ever breathed, and that his condemnation would be a bles- 
sing to society, yet he pleaded his cause with all alawyer’s conscientious- 
When he got to the peroration, he managed to squeeze from his 
lachrymal glands a few rare tears, the last and most precious, I imagine, 
which he carefully reserved for an especially solemn occasion—just as 
some families preserve a few bottles of fine old wine, to be drunk at the 
marriage of a daughter or the coming of age of a son. 

At length the case closed, and the president was about to sum up; but 
as the heat in court was excessive, and every one present stood in need of 
refreshment, leave was given to the jury to retire for balf an hour, and 
the hall was cleared for the same space of time‘ in order that it might 
undergo a thorough ventilation. During this interval, while twelve of 
the jurors were cooling themselves with ices and sherbet, the Thirteenth 
lighted a segar, and reclining in an arm-chair, smoked away with the gra- 
vity of a Turk. 

** What a capital cigar!” sighed one of the jurors, as he watched with 
. envious eye the odoriferous little clouds escaping from the smoker's 

ips. 

“* Would you like to try one?” asked the major, politely offering his 
se gar-case. 

“ If it would not trespass too much on your kindness.” 

‘** By no means. You are heartily welcome.” 

The juror took a cigar, and lighted it at that of his obliging neighbour. 

‘“* Well! how do you like it?” asked the major. 

“Delicious! It has an uncommonly pleasant aroma. From whence 
are you supplied ?” 

“* From the Havannab.” 

Several jurors now approached, casting longing glances on Major Ver- 
nor’s cigar-case. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “Iam really grieved that I have not a single 
cigar left to offer you, having jast given the last to our wortby friend. 
To-morrow, however, I hope to have a fresh supply, and shall then ask 
you to do me the honour of accepting some.” 

At that moment, an official came in to announce that the court had re- 
sumed its sitting ; the jury hastened to their box, and the president began 
his charge. Scarcely had he commenced, however, when the juror who 
had smoked the cigar rose, and in a trembling voice begged permission to 
retire, as he felt very ill. Indeed, while in the act of speaking, he fell 
backwards, and lay senseless on the floor. 

The president, of course, directed that he should be carefully conveyed 
to his home, and desired Major Vernor to take his place. Six strokes 
sounded from the old clock of the Town-hall as the jury retired to deli- 
berate on their verdict in the case of Pierre Granger. 

Eleven gentlemen exclaimed with one voice, that the wretched as- 
sassin’s guilt was perfectly clear, and that they could not hesitate for a 
moment as to their decision. Major Vernor, however, stood up, placed 
his back against the door, and regarding his colleagues with a peculiarly 
sinister expression, said slowly : ‘ I shall acquit Pierre Granger, and you 
shall all do the same!” 

“ Sir,” replied the foreman in a severe tone, “ you are answerable to 
your conscience for your own actions, but I do not see what right you 
have to offer us a gratuitous insult.” 

es o- I, then, so unfortunate as to offend you?” asked the major 
meekly. 

“ Certainly ; in supposing us capable of breaking the solemn oath 
which we have taken to do impartial justice. I am a man of honour’—— 

“ Bah!” interrupted the major ; ‘‘are you quite sure of that?” 

A general murmur of indignation arose. 

“Do you know, sir, that such a question is a fresh insult ?” 

“You are quite mistaken,” said Major Vernor. “What I said was 
drawn forth by a feeling of the solemn responsibility which rests on us. 
Before Ican resolve to make a dead corpse of a living moving being, I 
must feel satisfied that both you and I are less guilty than Pierre Gran- 





ger, which, after all, is not so certain.” 
An ominous silence ensued ; the major’s words seemed to strike home 
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to every breast ; and at length one of the gentlemen said : 
sir, to regard the question in a philesophical point of view.” 

“ Just so, Monsieur Cernean.” s 

“You know me then?” said the juror‘in a trembling voice. 

“ Not very intimately, my dear sir, but just sufficiently to appreciate 
your fondness for discounting bills at what your enemies might call usu- 
rious interest. 1 think it was about four years ago, that an honest poor 
man, the father of a large family, blew out his brains, in despair at bein 
refused by you a short renewal which he had implored on his knees,” . 

Without replying, M. Cerneau retired to the furthest corner of the 
room, and wiped off the large drops of sweat which started from his 
brow. 

“ What does this mean ?” asked another juror impatiently. 
come hither to act a scene from the Memoirs of the Devil ?” 

“I don’t know that work,” replied the major ; “ but may I advise you 
Monsieur de Bardine, to calm your nerves ?”’ ’ 

“ Sir, you are impertinent, and I shall certainly do myself the pleasure 
to chastise you.” 

“ As how?” 

“With my sword. I shall do you the honour to meet you to-morrow,” 

* An honour which, being a man of sense, I must beg respectfully to de- 
cline. You don’t kill your adversaries, Monsieur de Bardine ; you ag. 
sassinate them. Have you forgotten your duel with Monsieur de Sillar 
which took place, as I am told, without witnesses? While he was off his 
guard, you treacherously struck him through the heart. The prospect of 
a similar catastrophe is certainly by no means enticing.” 

With an instinctive movement, M. de Bardine’s neighbours drew off. 

“T admire such virtuous indignation,” sneered the major. “ It espe- 
eially becomes you, Monsieur Darin”—— 

“ What infamy are you going to cast in my teeth?” exclaimed the gen. 
tleman addressed. 

“Ob, very little—a mere trifle—simply, that while Monsieur de Bardine 
kills Ais friends, you only dishonour yours. Monsieur Simon, whose 
house, table, and purse are yours, has a pretty wife’’—— 

‘“* Major,” cried another juror, “ you are a villain !”’ 

“ Pardon me, my dear Monsieur Calfat, let us call things by their pro- 
per names. The only villain amongst us, I believe, is the man who him- 
self set fire to his house, six months after having insured it at treble its 
value, in four offices, whose directors were foolish enough to pay the 
money without making sufficient inquiry.” 

A stifled groan escaped from M. Calfat’s lips as he covered his face with 
his hands. 

“ Who are you that you thus dare to constitute yourself our judge ?” 
asked another, looking fiercely at Vernor. 

“Who am I, Monsieur Pérou? simply one who can appreciate your 
very rare dexterity in holding court-cards in your hand, and making the 
dice turn up as you please.” 

M, Pérou gave an involuntary start, and thenceforward held his peace. 
The scene, aided by the darkness of approaching night, had now assumed 
a terrific aspect. The voice of the major rang in the ears of eleven pale, 
trembling men, with a cold metallic distinctaess, as if each word inflicted 
a blow. 

At length Vernor burst into a strange sharp hissing laugh. “ Well, my 
honourable colleagues,” he exclaimed, “ does this poor Pierre Granger 
still appear to you unworthy of the slightest pity? I grant you he has 
committed a fault, and a fault which you would not have committed in 
his place. He has not had your cleverness in masking his turpitude with 
a show of virtue: that was his real crime. Now, if after having killed 
his wife, he had paid handsomely for masses to be said for her repose—if 
he had purchased a burial-ground, and caused to be raised to ber memory 
a beautiful square white marble monument, with a flowery epitaph on it 
in gold letters—why,'then, we should all have shed tears of sympathy, 
and eulogised Pierre Granger as the model ofa tender husband. Don’t 
you agree with me, Monsieur Norbec ?”’ 

M. Norbec started as if he had received an electric shock. “ Itis false |” 
he murmured. “I did not poison Eliza: she died of pulmonary con- 
sumption.” 

“ True,” said the major ; “you remind me of a circum:tance which I 
had nearly forgotten. Madame Norbec, who possessed a large fortune in 
her own right, died without issue, five months after she had made you her 
sole legatee.”” Then the major was silent. They were now in total dark- 
ness, and the throbbing of many agitated hearts might be beard in the 
room. Suddenly came the sharp click of a pistol, and the obscurity was 
for a moment brightened by a flash ; but there was no report—the wea- 
pon had missed fire. The major burst into a long and loud fit of laugh- 
ter. “Charming! delightful! Ah, my dear sir,’ he exclaimed, addres- 
sing the foreman, ‘you were the only honest man of the party, and see 
how, to oblige me, you have made an attempt on my person, which places 
you on an honourable level with Pierre Granger!’ Then having rung 
the bell, he called for candles, and when they were brought, he said: 
“ Come, gentlemen, I suppose you don’t want to sleep here ; let us make 
haste, and finish our business.” ‘ 

Ten minutes afterwards, the foreman handed in the issue paper—a ver- 
dict of not guilty ; and Pierre Granger was discharged amid the hisses 
and execrations of the crowd, who, indeed, were prevented only by a 
strong military force from assaulting both judge and jury. Major Vernor 
coolly walked up to the dock, and passing his arm under that of Pierre 
Granger, went out with him through a side-door. _ 

From that hour neither the one nor the other was ever seen again in 
the country. That night there was a terrific thunder-storm ; the ripe 
harvest was beaten down by hailstones as large as pigeons’ eggs, and a 
flash of lightning striking the steeple of the old ivy-covered church, tore 
down its gilded cross, 


This strange story was related to me one day last year by a convict in 
the infirmary of the prison at Toulon. I have given it verbatim from his 
lips ; and as I was leaving the building, the sergeant who accompanied 
me said : “ So, sir, you have been listening to the wonderful rhodomon- 
tades of Number 19,788 2?” 

“ What do you mean ?—This history” —— p ’ 

“Ts false from beginning toend. Number 19,788 is an atrocious cri- 
minal, who was sent to the galleys for life, and who, during the last few 
months, has given evident proofs of mental alienation. His monomania 
consists chiefly in telling stcries to prove that all judges and jurors are 
rogues and villains. He was himself found guilty, by a most reepectable 
and upright jury, of having robbed and tried to murder Major Vernor. 
He is now about to be placed in a lunatic asylum, so that you will proba- 
bly be the last visitor who will hear his curious inventions.” 

‘* And who is Major Vernor ?” 

“A brave old half-pay officer, who has lived at Toulon, beloved and 
respected, during the last twelve years. You will probably see him to- 
day, smoking his Havannah cigar, the table-d’hote dinner, at the Crown 
Hotel. 
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“ Have we 


PAGANINIANA. 


We gave in a recent number an account of the posthumous adven- 
tures of Paganini, the particulars of which were gathered, during a recent 
visit to Nice, from the lips of one of the famous violinist’s principal 
friends. We propose to give in the present paper a few anecdotes of his 
early life, which were gathered at the same time from the same sou'ce, 
and have never hitherto—we believe—found their way into print. They 
are not numerous, but they are characteristic ; and what is perhaps more 
to our present purpose, are intrinsically interesting. f 

The genius of the eccentric artist, like that ot many another man 0 
mark, made a revelation of itself early. Whilst quite a child. he wae 
sent to be taught to play upon his favourite instrument to Rolls, — 
linist, highly reputed throughout Italy. But by the time he bad — 
a few elementary instructions, the progress he had made, was £0 — 
dinary that Rolla refused to give him any more lessons, say!Dg tha 
was already a better musician than his master. : —— 

The tales which bave become so universally current respecting his + + 
sons for learning to play upon one string only, bave absolutely no foun “ 
tion in fact. He never shed a drop of human blood, or spent an hour 
a prison, in his life; nor did he ever engage in clandestine pone te 
with the powers of darkness, being all through life too good & Cat a 
It was no contract entered into with Mephistophiles, that was Ss 4 
of his ostraeising the three first strings of his instrament. It was * ai. 
verish desire to accomplish marvels, his restless longing after hae 
nary novelties. Nor did he play from the first upon only the 3 you 
string, as reported. In the first instance he played upon the — pd se 
or I would; with the single- exception that he played upoa it better, 
thanks to the possession of what is denominated genius. ready 

When he made his first appearance in London and Paris, he was ie) é 
tainted with the malady which eventually ended bis life. The Pai alk 
his greatest briiliancy was comprised within the years 1815, a 
1817. He lived then, in a wild, eccentric artist fashion, in an oe ivating 
gloomy house, in one of the most gloomy streets of Genoa, ory celebra- 
the delight of his fellow citizens, and bearing ® name alrea y lived @ 
ted throughout the land of music and song. He was poor, his time 00 
reckless, passionate life; love and the dice-box disputing bis 
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heart with the goddess of masic. He was not then so chary of the exer- 


¢ talents as he became afterwards, but was always ready 
po uae opportanity for their display, vastly to the delight of 
hy He played at every public concert and private 


-townsmen. 
oe ‘onen, according to the old Italian custom, in the streets. His 
vomat friend and companion was ove Paliari Lea, a musician of great 


tn residing in the same city, but born at Nice. Paganini esti- 
-—_ Sis talents A highly, and never liked to have any other accom- 
nyist. Often did the two friends ramble, in the night-time, nam os 
narrow streets and lanes of the old olty, the one “ amare, | rel e ~ 
agent music,” on his violin, and the other accompanying him de oer f 
on the guitar, or violoncello. In this way they would patrol the mid- 
; i vising ravishing duets under the windows of fair 
night streets, improvising ga a te tab 
marchionesses, and waking the good citizens from their dreams . e 
them sensible of realities still more charming. From time to time, ~ en 
become too worn through incessant walking and playing, they would 
enter the first still open tavern they met with, and there refresh them- 
selves after the manner of the artist contemporaries of Benvenuto Cellini. 
One evening, a wealthy signor prayed them to serenade a lady. At the 
time agreed upon, they repaired to the appointed spot, accompanied bya 
Neopolitan violoncellist, Zepherino, Before drawing bis first bow, Pa- 
ganini was observed by his companions to place in his right band an open 
knife. ‘ What could he mean by this?” they asked, but obtained no an- 
awer. All at once, in the midst of a brilliant prelade, a string of his vio- 
lin was heard to break, and by the tone of the report it could be told it 
was the first string. Paganini said something about the dampness of the 
night air, but instead of stopping to replace the broken string, went on 
playing so ably upon the other three, that no listener could have perceiv- 
ed ite loss. In the course of a few minutes, the second string broke also, 
and the third, a moment afterwards, followed its example. Paganini re- 
eated his allusion to the dampness of the night air, but that was certain- 
ly insufficient to account for the phenomenon. The gallant who, for the 
nonce, was the employer of the three artists, trembled for the end of his 
serenade. And even Lea and Zepherino looked astonished, and afraid 
that their idol would for once get into disgrace. But their astonishment 
was fated to last longer than their fears. A moment sufficed to dissipate 
the latter, but the former doubled itself at every note Paganini produced, 
with sach wondrous skill did he continue playing upon the only string 
remaining in his instrument. He made it serve all the purposes of the 
other three, as well as those legitimately its own ; he imitated with it the 
tones of every kind of musical instrument, from the solemn surges of the 
organ and the shrill blast of the trumpet, to the light twang of the guitar, 
and the melodious tinkling of a lady’s lute ; and he drew from it such a 
flood of delicious melody as even he, the prince of violinists, had never 
drawo from violin before. The consciousness that he was acbieving a 
marvellous triumph, that he was doing that which was a new thing under 
the sua, filled him with an enthusiasm which knew no bounds, and under 
the inflaence of which he became like one inspired. And a veritable in- 
spiratioa it must have been, too, that possessed him ; for if the accounts 
of those who alone heard it can be credited, there is nothing in the writ- 
ten works of the greatest composers superior to the serenade thus won- 
drously played and improvised. “ Listening to it,” said Zepberino to us, 
“you could have believed in the fable of old Orpheus; fascinated and 
spell-bound, you could have bauated the spot for ever! Now gentle asa 
waiden’s whisper, now impetuous as the rush of a torrent ; now solemn 
as a funeral march, now lively as a bridal strain ; it expressed all the sen- 
timents which alternately sway the soul of a lover, it incarnated his pas- 
sion, it was as though music had been made statuary !” 

This was in reality the occasion upon which Paganini first played only 
on one string. Of course, it was the knife that cut the other three. Its 
use was an artifice dictated by his vanity, with the purpose of leading to 
the supposition that the feat which it preluded was unpremeditated. 

He now renounced for ever all but the fourth string of his instrument, 
and to the novelty of playing upon it only he shortly added many others. 
Not content with imitating upon it the tones of all masical instruments, 
he imitated also the notes of all kinds of birds, and the cries of almost 
every animal: and on one occasion, at the close of a concert be said, 
‘Good night!’’ on it so plainly, that the whole audience understood 
him, and replied,—“ Buona Sera!” . 

His idea of his own importance was greater than is usual even with ar- 
tists, and sometimes led bim to commit rather ludicrous actions. Before 
he had been three weeks in Paris, he became persuaded that some fellow 
musicians intended to assassinate him out of jealousy, and would not have 
stayed there another hour but for the prospect he had of thereby adding 
s0 much to his fortune,--already large. Even in this country he also had 
his fears,—so impossible was it for him to believe that he was not the 
envy of all tae world,—and the strength of them and his courage may be 
judged from the following story :--Oae evening, during the “ interval of 
ten minutes” allowed between the first and second parts of a brilliant 
concert, a worthy London citizen got up and asked the audience, very 
indignantly, if they thought there could be found no better use for their 
moaey,—admission to the concert was a guinea for each person,—than 
that of spending it upon a “ paltry fiddler,” whilst so many thousands 
oftheir hambler brethren were wanting bread, together with several 
other questions of a somewhat similar natare. Scarcely was the first sen- 
tence of the indignant orator’s speech concluded, ere Paganini, seized 
with the utmost terror, and fully imagining that a crowd of assassins were 
at his heels, had darted out of the hall and was on his way to Manches- 
ter! On another occasion, whilst staying at Liverpool, he imagined that 
he had discovered a conspiracy against his life, whereupon he at once dis- 
i himself as a countryman, and fled from tweaty to thirty miles on 

vot. 

In the course of his career, it was his fortune to captivate the hearts of 
many young ladies, but we cannot add that he always treated them as he 
ought. One of those who were smitten by the charms of his genius was 
an Italian princess, in whose veins ran imperial blood ; but the most re- 
markable of them was an American lady, a Miss Caroline W., who aban- 
doned home and friends ia order to attach herself to the destinies of the 
marvellous musician. He once offered her marriage, but she was at New 
York at the time, and he in London, so it was impossible for the offer to 
be carried into effect, and Paganini never intended that it should be. 
Forsaken by him for others, life no longer had a charm for her, and--sad 
to relate-she committed suicide. 

But in all things he was capricious and fantastic. 
ture which befell him once at Parma. 

Chancing to be in that capital on the day that the Grand Duchess Ma- 
ria Louisa, widow of Napoleon, gavea féte, he wrote to the Grand Cham- 
berlain, offering his services for the concert announced for the evening of 
the sime day. But hardly had he dispatched his letter, ere a sudden 
whim caused him to declare that he would not play, but that he would 
take a ramble in the environs of the city. The Chamberlain summoned 
him into his presence, and demanded an explanation, telling bim that 
an engagement entered into with a prince should certainly be as binding 
43 one entered into with a private individual. The maestro insisted, 
however, upon an instant departure, pretending that no end of urgent 
business required his immediate presence at Milan. There was nothing 
for it, therefore, but a recourse to threats,—arguments which never failed 
to produce their effect on Paganini. The Chamberlain’s cause was gained 
by them ; the artist agreed to play. 

_ Precisely at the moment appoiated the concert commenced, and the 
time shortly arrived for the appearance of Paganini. In the Court of the 
Grand Duchess, if any two sins were considered greater than any others, 
they were want of punctuality and want of strict attention to the niceties 
of Court costume. In the present instance, a particular dress had been 
appointed for all who attended the concert, and every one knew that 
they conld not more deeply offend the Grand Duchess than by wearing 
one which differed from it ia even the mioutest particulars. Paganini, 
however, kept the illustrious audience waiting more than a quarter of an 

our, aud then presumed to appear before it in a costume as widely dit- 
ferent as the poles are far asunder. It consisted of a sky blue blouse, or- 
Ramented (?) with large steel buttons, and, like all the rest of his gar- 
Meats, evidently borrowed from an old clothes’ shop near at hand; a 
Waistcoat of flowered velvet, so immoderately long as to reach almost to 


Witness an adven- 


18 knees; breeches of white satin, as much too small for him as his waist- 
Coat was too large } @ pair of w.ite silk stockings, three times too wide 
aad loose for him, and appearing even wider and looser than they really 
pe by contrast with the straight breeches just above them, and a pair 
} exceedingly heavy leather boots, so thick and clumsy, as to contrast 
rime with the delicate texture of the silk stockings. At the sight 
= 80 ridiculous a costume, the laugh was general ; nor was it at all de- 
wanan when it was perceived that the wearer had ornamented his breast 
od ae Sep bestowed upon him by members of royal families, to the 
ble r of no less than several scores. Amongst them were crosses, em- 
vg “ all forms and all dimensions, stars, rings, pins, buckles, clasps, 
cat asts, fishes, insects, swords, anchors, violins, harps, flutes, and a 
as multitude of other things, all in either gold, silver, or precious 
es, and all jingling and tinkling together on the slightest movement 


Of their wearer. No gravity could wi i i 
‘ thstand d like this 

eth 4 —— that the brilliant eudivnce pal tlerdne 
ghte 


I ; almost convulsed itself with 
r. Its mirth, however, grew less violent by degrees. Order was 











restored at last, and Paganini began to play. As usual, he enchanted 
his listeners. He moved them alternately to smiles and tears ; he played 
with their emotions as with the strings of a great harp; he roused ever 
sentiment their souls beld by turns; swayed their passions as the winds 
sway the boughs of the forest; and made them manifest at his pleasure 
whichever he would. Kings and queens, princes and princesses, lords and 
ladies, all listened spell-bound. At last their enthusiasm became impos- 
sible of restraint: they waved their handkerchiefs and clapped their 
hands, and filled the magnificent ball with tumultuous plaudits, Ladies 
pulled off their rings, and threw them at the feet of the matchless artist ; 
dukes and princes hailed him with enthusiastic vivas. The Grand Dn- 
chess had meditated a punishment for his stadied contempt of the laws 
of Court etiquette. But now it could not be any longer thought of. Who 
could punish a man who could triumph thus? 





Entipevial Parliament. 

RUMOURED PRESENCE OF A RUSSIAN SPY IN LONDON. 

House of Lords, Thursday, July 13. 

Earl GRANVILLE said,— My lords, 1 trust I may claim your indulgence 
while I make a very short statement on a subject persoual to myself, arising 
out of a charge to which—from the place in which it was made—it would 
be irregular for me to refer more particularly. I bave been accused, and 
it has been imputed to me as a grave offence, of having introduced into 
English society, and presented to an English club, a Russian subject—the 
subject of a country with which we are S ype at war. Count Vablen, 
my lords, a Russian subject, is at this moment in this country. I believe 
he is well known to several of your lordships (hear, hear); his high cha- 
racter, his accomplishments, and his partiality for this country are also 
well known. (Hear, hear.) He bas come here, not from Russia, not from 
any part of the continent, but from Madeira, where be has been spending 
the winter for the advantage of the climate. I believe he has never been 
employed in any capacity by his Government; but he has spent the 
greater part of his life in travelling in various parts of the world, and this 
country he has visited repeatedly. His object in coming here this time is 
to settle some small pecuniary matters, but principally to take leave of 
those intimate friends whom he has here, before that, which at his age, 
and, under present circumstances, may be a final separation from them. 
As to the charge of introducing Count Pablen into English society, I think 
I need only say that at the time of my birth he was an intimate friend of 
my father, of the Duke of Wellington, of Earl Grey, and of a great many 
of the most distinguished men in this country. (Hear, hear.) Since the 
earliest time that I can remember I have received kindness from that 
gentleman, and I have always seen him treated with the greatest respect 
by those on whose judgment I have been taught most torely. On bis ar- 
rival here I invited him to my house, and I signed, as I have frequently 
done before. the printed form of recommendation on the receipt of which 
it is usual for the committee of the Travellers Club to invite strangers as 
visitors to the club. (Hear.) That my conduct has not been distasteful 
to that society I infer from the fact, that in the space of one short ride 
along Pall-mall yesterday not less than 20 members of the club stopped 
me to express their indignation at the complaint which had been made. I 
have stated thus much to show the character of Count Pahlen’s visit here, 
and that, from the somewhat exceptional position which he holds he has 
strong claims to courtesy and civility from the members of Eaglish socie- 
ty with whom he has been so longin honourable relation ; but I may, ;er- 
haps, be allowed to say a few words upon the more general question. I 
entirely deny that it is not justifiable on the part of an Englishman to 
treat with civility and kindness the subject of a foreign Power, even when 
we are at war with that Power. The cases to the contrary are numerous 
on both sides, even during the late war, when the struggle was so intense 
and when so many new restrictions were imposed on international inter- 
course. The law of nations in times of war was originally barbarous and 
unchristian in the highest degree, but, as civilization advanced, mitiga- 
tions have taken place from time to time in the severity of that code. 

The office which I lately had the honour to hold gave me the opportu- 
nity of taking a humble part in the modification of our own practice ia 
time of war. Those modifications have received the almost unanimous 
approval of this country and the sanction of public opinion all over the 
world. My lords, it must be the interest of all civilised nations to miti- 
gate as far as possible the evils of war, but, if it is the interest of any 
country, it is especially the interest of this country, which has connexions 
and subjects all over the world, and even at this very moment in Russia 
itself. The only limit I know to such mitigation is, that we should not 
diminish our own power of carrying on the war with vigour, and there- 
fore of bringing it to a speedy conclusion; but I ask your lordships, 
whether civility to an individual stranger in this country, where every- 
thing is as open as noonday, can in the slightest degree weaken our means 
of attack or strengthen our enemy’s means of defence? (Hear, hear.)-- 
For my own part, it appears to me that if a perfectly faithful statement 
were taken to the Emperor of Russia of the material state of this coun- 
try at the present moment, and of the feelings which animate every class 
of society with which at least I am in the slightest degree acquainted, 
such an account would not lead that monarch to take a more favourable 
view of the issue of the war than he doesat present. (Hear,hear.) But, 
my lords, as I have been accused of acting not only in an unbecoming. 
but also in an illegal manner, it is some consolation to me to be able to 
say, that I have the sanction of the highest authority living in interna- 
tional law for every proposition which | have taken the liberty of laying 
before your lordships. Asa mere individual member of your lordships’ 
House [ might perhaps have thought it impertinent—if I may use sach a 
word—to trouble your lordsbips with any observations arising out of 
this subject ; but, looking to the official position which I bold, and to the 
effect which any misrepresentatiod might have on our national relations, 
I thought it right to trouble your lordships with this short statement ; 
and I hope I sit down cleared, in your lordships’ opinion, of having acted 
improperly or unbecomingly, either as a servant of her Majesty or an in- 
dividual member of your lordships’ House. (Loud cheers.) 

Lord MALMESBURY bad known Count Pahlen many years, and could 
not see how the welfare of the nation could have been prejudiced by his 
short stay to settle his affairs. He would take this opportunity of calling 
their lordships’ attention to the graceful attention shown by Countess 
Osten-Sacken to the prisoners who had recently fallen into the hands of 
the Russians at Odessa. 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE, Lord BROUGHAM, and the Earl of 
CARLISLE agreed in bearing their testimony to the worth and merit of 
Count Pablen, whose enlightened and distinguished character made him 
a very proper exception to the rules commonly laid down for the treat- 
ment of the subjects of a hostile Power. Lords CAMPBELL and ELLES- 
MERE followed in the same strain. 

The Earl of ABERDEEN—My lords, after what has passed and the ob- 
servations which have been made from all parts of the house relative to 
Count Pablen--and in which, as far as they personally affect that gentle- 
man, I cordially join--it will scarcely be necessary for me to assure your 
lordships that Count Pablen has not arrived in this country on a secret 
mission to me (“ Hear, hear,” and laughter)—-a notion which has been, I 
hope, not seriously entertained, but at any rate put forth and asserted by 
those who oppose the proceedings of Her Majesty’s Government gene- 
rally, and mine in particular. (Laughter, and cries of “Name!’’) The 
authority I refer to is that of a newspaper which it is very well known is 
the organ of the noble lords opposite. (‘*No, no!’’) Well, then, in con- 
nection with the name of this Russian gentleman, and to show the truth 
of such authoritative statement, I beg to assure yopr lordships that, al- 
though for the last 40 years I have been a more intWnate friend of Count 
Pahblen than I have been of his sovereign (** Hear,” and laughter), yet, 
notwithstanding tbis friendship, until 1 was made aware of the attack 
which has been made upon my noble friend (Lord Granville), I bad not 
even heard that Count Pablen was in this country. (Cheers and laughter.) 

Atter a few words from the Marquis of BATH, which were inaudible, 
the subject dropped. 


THE LATE COUP D’ETAT IN CANADA. 


House of Commons, Tuesday, July 11. 


Sir J. PAKINGTON wished to know whether a mail which bad 
recently arrived from Canada had brought despatches containing the 
intelligence with reference to the proceedings of the legislative body, and 
whether the report was correct, that the Canadian Parliament bad 
been dissolved in consequence of the clergy reserves having been ditcon- 
tinued ? 

Sir G. GREY said, that despatches were received yesterday from Lord 
Elgin, stating the circumstances under which the Parliament of Canada 
had been dissolved. The facts were that the governor, having opened 
the session by a speech on the 15th of June, an address was moved in an- 
swer to that speech; and in the discussion on that address two successive 
amendments were moved—the first expressing regret that the Govern- 
ment had not recommended the introduction of a measure in that session 
for the secularization of the clergy reserves, and also for the abolition of 





16, and, subsequently, another amendment was moved, substituting for 
tbe word “secularization” the words “ settlement of the clergy reserves,” 


y | That amendment received the sapport of several members who 


the “ secularization,” and was carried by a majority of 42 to 29. The 
House was aware that by a recent measure the number of otatives 
in the Canadian Parliament would be considerably ineventalieiieen 80 to 
130 he believed. The provincial Goverament thought it inexpedient to 
submit to the sitting Assembly a measure of such importance, and deter- 
mined to postpone the question until the Assembly had been enlarged 
under the new act. Acting, therefore, under the advice of the Provineial 
Government, the Governor-General had prorogued the Assembly. 


——_. 
THE “ TIMES” ON CANADIAN AFFAIRS. 

It is the misfortune of the sort of connexion we keep up with British 
America, that we seldom hear anything about it, unless it be some 
unpleasant. Had we really much to do with these provinces, instead 
merely sending them our emigrants and cotton goods, and taking their 
timber, Canadian, or Nova Scotian, or Newfoundland politics would be 
familiar to all of us ; and, when debates at home were getting rather dall, 
we might fill up the void with examples of Canadian eloquence or in- 
trigue. As it is, we only hear of these provinces as we do of Meunt Etna, 
that is, when there is an eruption. If there is a rebellion, or a Rebellion 
Losses Bill, or a Parliament-house burnt to the ground, and a quarrel 
about charch property, then of course we bear all about it; for both par- 
ties in the quarrel, ph ee caring about as little for us as we do for 
them, rush to England, ensconce themselves at hotels, write letters and 
pamphlets innumerable, get introductions to newspapers and public m 
and generally succeed in priming some highly inflammable peer with all the 
particulars of the case. For nine daysat the outside—sometimes only for 
nine hours—a Canadian topic may be said to occupy the public attention, 
and people begin really to think they know something about Canadian 
affairs, and are interested in them. But as soon as the rocket has dis- 
charged its sparks all is darkness again, and it will be a twelvemonth be- 
fore anybody remembers there is such a place as British America. Some 
weeks ago an attempt was made to draw the Lords into a quarrel with 
the Canadian people on the constitation of the Second Chamber ; and, as 
something was necessary to provoke us, we were told that we had for 
some time been the victims of a series of outrages upon British honour, 
and that this was another. However, the affair uas blown over, as far as 
England is couceraed, and we are none of us smarting under a sense of 
insult, But all at once there is another Canadian eruption, and, as our 
three immense ficets and armies are duing absolutely nothing in E 
it is just possible some of our readers may take an interest in hearing that 
the Canadian Goverament has been beaten in the Legislative Assembly, 
and that there is what we call a political crisis, 

The defeated Minister is Mr. Hincks, who appears to have been the 
leading Whig statesman of Canada ever since the arrival of Lord El 
six years ago. In this country he is known chiefly by his laudable, 
to some extent successful attempts, to raise money for the Grand Trunk 
Railway of Cansda. That he is a gentleman of liberal opinions is obvious 
from his having been Lord Elgin’s Minister, and having held that place 
in Canada for so long a period. For some reason or another he cannoé 
quite keep up with the movement party—Young Canada, we suppose we 
may call it—which wants, among other things, the entire secularization 
of the clergy reserves and the settlement of the seignorial tenures, Hap- 
pily it is not our office to go into either of these questions; buat we have 
always heard that the reserves and the tenures offer serious obstacles te 
improvement, and evex to occupation, as colonists want to buy land out- 
right, not to take it upon some unintelligible holding; and as little de 
they wish to be surrounded by vast tracts left in a state of nature till the 
clergy are strong enough to clear them, some hundred years hence. In 
this country it is a thing of frequent occurrence that private rights give 
way to public; and, if it does not oftener ocour, or more in the particular 
form required in Canada, it is because, in the course of a thousand years, 
the rights of individuals bave been so much circumscribed as to leave little 
more to be done. But, we repeat, it is really unnecessary to express or te 
have any opinion about measures wh eh concern nobody but the Canadians, 
and which they must and will settle for themselves. They want to seca- 
larize the reserves and to settle seignorial tenures, and, soon or late, 
will carry both these points. Mr. Hincks appears to have gone with them 
in the main, but to have found it convenient to temporize. This policy 
he has carried on till he has been beaten in the Assembly. As the present 
Administration cannot get on with theexisting Assembly, and as the next 
Assembly will be elected under a “‘ New Representation Bill,” it bas been 
decided to dissolve Parliament, and submit the great questions at issue to 
a Parliament which shall be a fuller and more undoubted representation 
of the Canadian people. We are not told whether Mr. Hincks expects the 
new Parliament to go as far or as fast as its predecessor, but at all events 
the best way to settle a difficult question is to refer it to the completest 
and most authoritative tribunal. Meanwhile some important bills are 
thrown on the shelf, and much inconvenience is suffered in consequence, 
Those of our readers who happen to be particularly interested in Canada, 
or who do not find excitement enough in the affairs of the mother country, 
will find the whole story in a letter from Quebec in another column, where 
they will see at once the utter impossibility of any party at home, in 
Parliament or elsewhere, backing up Mr. Hincks against bis numerous 
enemies, or staving off the two measures in dispute. Mr. Hincks appears 
to have been Minister quite as long as the envy of man will endure— 
longer, indeed, than any predecessor we canremember. The combination 
against him is numerous, energetic, and heterogeneous. There are the 
remains of the old Tory party, represented by Sir Allan Macnab and 
others ; the ultra-Liberals, and the French Canadian party, some Liberals, 
and some Conservatives. Here is a nest of hornets that the British Par- 
liament might have found itself in, had it not prudently resolved several 
years ago to let Canadians settle their own affairs. We now need not 
give the quarrel more attention than we should naturally bestow on the 
disputes in the American Congress or in the French capital. There ap- 
pears to be no intention of robbing the seigneurs of their dues, which 
would certainly be a discredit to the British name, even though it could 
not be prevented. But we, who compel the church to sell its property, 
who compel the commutation of tithes, the sale of land for railways, and 
who are about to compel the enfrancisement of copyholds, need not be 
much distressed at the compulsory settlement of a subject of contention 
between the jealous old occupants of Lower Canada and the crowd of new 
immigrants. As to the clergy reserves, the Church of Ragland in Canada 
has already lost enough in public estimation, without continuing for ever 
the odious association of these reserves, 80 many oases of barrenness, se 
many sloughs of despoud, and so many impassable thickets in the midst 
of new cleared countries. All we ask, then, is that the Canadian quar- 
rel may find no home, no rest, ia this country, and that we be left to our 
own share of troubles.—London Times, July 12. 

ie at 


GBEAT BRITAIN AND HER COLONIES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE N.Y. “ ALBION.” 


Sir—The able speech delivered by the Hon. Joseph Howe, before the 
members of the Legislature of Nova Scotia upon the occasion of the re- 
cent debate upon the subject of a Union of the British North American 
Provinces, is calculated to inspire every British Colonist with the moat 
lively feeling of gratification.—Independently of the valuable amount of 
statistical and general information which Mr. Howe has embodied in his 
remarks, relative to the extent, population, revenues, and resources of 
British America*his speech may be considered as entitled to our highest 
consideration, from its masterly exposition of what I conceive to be the de- 
sires and inclinations of the whole population of British America from Ca- 
nada to Newfoundland. 

For the last ten or a dozen years, Mr. Editor, we poor Colonists, whose 
immeuse strides in the way of political and social prosperity have not been 
sufficient to close the mouths of noisy demagogues, have been bored and 
pestered, and tormented almost to death, by the clamours of a parcel of 
pettifogging political quacks—men of small capacities, and most inordi- 
nate pretensions—each one of whom has evidenced the greatest desire to 
save us after his own particular fashion. This man, whose volubility is 
on!y equalled by his consummate impudence, is anxious that we should 
forget that we are Britons; he thinks that it is high time for us to tear 
down the old flag * that braved a thousand years the battle and the 
breeze,” and nail a foreign one to our mast-head at once, to the tune of 
the old nursery-rhyme * Won’t you walk into my parlour said the spider 
to the fly.” The other man, who has the impression that Constitations 
and nationalities are to be manufactured as easily as wooden bams or nut- 
megs, thinks that we had better order a pair immediately, and “ set up” 
for ourselves.—How provoking it is, Mr. Editor, that “ popular opinion” 
should only be, in nine cases out of ten, the other name of “ popular error,” 
and that the people should be permitted to pounce upon and run away 
with a delusion as readily as tbe poor fish darts away with the alluring 
bait, little recking of the swift death it too often conceals, 

There can be oo question, Sir, that ere long a change must take place 
in the political relations which British North America presently bears te 











seignorial tenures. That amendment was rejected by a majority of 54 te 


the parent country—the venerated mother of nations: for the shadows of 
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# xe Coming Events are already upon us. Within the last ten years, the | 
peer of the Britieh mpire, particularly the Australian and | 
North American possessions, have received an addition to their populations | 
unparalleled in the history of nations. They have, toa very considerable | 
extent cast aside their Colonial habits, and assumed, one after the other, 
the most complete legislative functions. But yet, notwithstanding their 
virtual independence of controul, they present an uneasy, restless. 
and impatient aspect, and feel as if they were still but in a transition | 
. hat is the change, then, which they seek ? 

I will not insult the nationality or the dignity of my fellow-colonists, 
by supposing that any reasonable man among them would cast his vote | 
for annexation to the dangers and difficulties of a Republican Govern- 
ment, and particularly to one possessing so many objectionable political 
features as that of the United States ; nor can | dwell for a moment upon 
the dishonesty—admitting the possibility of such a contingency—-which | 
would transfer the magnificent canals and public works of Canada and the 
Lower Provinces into the hands of a Government and People, whose feel. | 
ings, worked upon as they are by a vicious public press, aré notoriously | 
not very amiable towards our beloved country.—As a British Colonist, | 
Sir, I think 1 express the opinion of my fellow-subjects. : 

How, then, will Confederation suit us? Is that what we desire? Ithas 
something of the ring of good meta! about it, it is true, sir. For we have 
@ magnificent territory, and our population is of a first class character, | 
for the reason that it is a British population, notwithstanding the smail | 
sprinkling of French origin it contains; we would have a good revenue 
to start with ; and as for resources, we will back British North America 

nst any other country in the world.—But let us see what we should 
by Confederation, Nationality? Nota bit of it; for we are as Bri- 
, every mother’s son of us,—Frenchmen and all—as if we bad been 
born within sound of “ Bow Bells.” Wealth? Possibly not a copper; 
for we might then have to compete with the “ old original” Jobn Ball, 
who might take it into his sturdy old head, one of these devs, to take 
very little of our surplus etock from us, in order to give the balance of 
his 260,000,000 of boys a chance to make money. And as for ‘‘ Brother 
Jonathan”—-if we ever get a eixpence from him, we shall have to give 
him a shilling’s worth for it, “ reciprocity,” or no “ reciprocity.” It is 
true, we shall have ambassadors and consuls, et id genus omne, at the 
Courts of older, and perhaps more powerful States, who may be disposed, 
once in a while, to get us into trouble—the result of which may be the 
only direct gain that may accrue to us ; and that gain will be-—more kicks 
than halfpence. 

I take it, Mr. Editor, that the only Confederation we want just now is 
one that will compel us at once to do away with the absurd and stupid 
imposts which we—members of the same great nation--so industriously 
pa Poy per each other’s productions and commerce.—We want a Confede- 

, which will require us tu seek from our own Empire the necessa- 
ries and luxuries of life; whose care it will be that we do not cripple our 
own powers of production by taxing ourselves, to support and cherish the 
industry and productions of selfish and unscrupulous strangers. But we 
want no Confederation, by which we lose the substance, in grasping at the 
shadow. We want no dismemberment of that Empire, over whose terri- 

it is our proud boast that the sun never sets. 

ut we want to feel our nationality—to give expression to it.—We 
want to feel that we are Britons, no matter what portion of the Empire 
may claim the mere accident of our birth.-We want toshare the honours 
the duties, and the dignities of our common nationality. ‘“‘ We must 
have an interest in the Army, the Navy, the Diplomacy, the Administra- 
tion, and the Legislation of the Empire. What we want, sir, is, shortly 
and simply, a Consolidation of the British Empire ; and the sooner we set 
ourselves about its accomplishment the better. We feel that we are “‘Co- 
lonies” no longer, “ Provincials” no longer.—-We have a right to be 
heard in the Councils of our Country, and it is our duty to insist upon 
that right.—To quote the language of Mr. Howe ; “ With our maritime 
positions in every part of the globe, with every variety of soil and cli- 
mate, with the industrial capacity and physical resources of 260,000,000 
of people to rely upon, what might not the Empire become, if its intellec- 
tual resources were combined for its preservation and government? If 
the whole population were united by a common interest, no power on 
earth ever wielded means so vast or influences so irresistible.” 

We have but to choose, Mr. Editor, between the Consolidation of the 
interests, the resources, and the strength of our Empire, or its eventual 
dismemberment, and possible destruction. Can British statesmen, at 
home or abroad, hesitate in their choice ? Terra Nova. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., July, 1854. 


SONG OF THE DEVNA CAMP. 
Airn.—" And all to astonish the Browns.’’ 
The fast English ensign was sent to the fight 


dominions, and we pray the Great Spirit to bless your warriors and those 
of your allies with victory. 
“ Done in General Council. at our General Council Fire, this 3d day 
of June, 1854. 
Signed by “ Joun S. Jounson, 
“ And 42 Chiefs and Sachems of the Six Nations.” 


ciebensneiipheiliarn 
Wuat Service in rue Bawric REALLY 1s.—The following extract from 
a letter dated Dantzic, July 1, is commended to careful reading. 


“‘ No landsman who has not once in his life lost his way in a snow-storm, 
upon a wide common, where he knew that there were several gravel-pits, 
of whose exact situation he was ignorant, can picture to himeelf the diffi- 
cult duty the various vessels of the Baltic fleet which bave been employed 
in sounding and surveying have had to perform. In this needful and ar- 
duous duty, which is but little recognised by the public, her Majesty’s 
steamer Gorgon, Commander Cracroft, bas taken a patient and laborious 
part. The Gorgon bas, indeed, found no opportunity for the exercise of 
the fiery energy of the combatant ; no scene in which the gladiatorial 
virtues of the fighting man could be tested ; no field for conquest, and but 
little hope of fame; and while every letter and every newspaper has 
been reminding her, day by day, that she is part of that fleet from which 
England expects naval victory, she has been chained to the inglorious 
tantalism of heaving the lead and buoying rocks, with the vexing certainty 
that all that could mark her labours would be presently destroyed by 
skulking foes, who bid themselves behind rocks she could not reach and 
navigated channels she could not enter. 

“In this duty the Gorgon has not been alone. She is not the only 
man of war that, constrained by the peculiar warfare that Russia wages, 
has been forced to hold her guns harmless, and to keep her armament si- 
lent. The Driver, Desperate, Basilisk, and many others, bave been com- 
pelled to put on the dress of a Trinity yacht, lumber the decks with buoys, 
and content themselves with the labours of surveying ship. 

“Tn this particular service the want of means for effectual performanee 
is painfully felt. A channel of thirteen feet deep is the only sea-road to 
St. Petersburgh, and the Earl of Aberdeen has sent vessels drawing seven- 
and-twenty. If Cronstadt were totally destroyed, if every Russian gua 
were silenced, and every Russian soldier killed, the Duke of Wellington 
could get scarcely five miles nearer St. Petersburgh than she is to-day ; 
and if every buoy with which the Baltic fleet is supplied were laid oon 
the sunken rocks off the coast of Finland to-morrow, by next week there 
would not be one remaining. 

“The Gorgon affords an instance of the sort of labour-in-vain work in 
which the steamers have been engaged. After several days’ unremitting 
work she was successful in discovering three rocks of which she was eent 
in search—one of them she bumped against. She laid down the three 
buoys—two near the coast and the other out in the gulf; and she then 
accompanied the fleet to Cronstadt. Three days afterwards she returned 
to the same places, and not a vestige ofthe buoys was to be seen. 

“The Bulldog and Driver have been engaged in the same sort of em- 
ployment, but with more excitement, and with more success. On the 28th 
June they went close into Cronstadt and surveyed and sounded the mouth 
of the harbour.”’ 

In tHE GuLr or Borayia.—We make the subjoined extracts from a 
communication of an officer in H. M. ship Leopard, published in a Dublin 
paper, giving spirited and graphic sketches of the recent operations in the 
Gulf of Bothnia :— 


“ H. M. S. Leopard, Gulf of Bothnia, May 19. 

* As yet we have done nothing in the fighting line ; we parted from the 
Commissioner-in-Chief at Gotsk about a fortnight since, and have ever 
since been cruising in the Gulf of Bothnia, in the hope of taking prizes, 
but in vain; I suspect they have all gone into neutral ports. We lay 
three days and nights at a place called Grisselholm, in Sweden, as there 
was a Russian brig at anchor there, in the hope that she would come out, 
80 as we could catch her ; and we sent away our boats armed every eve- 
ning ; two nights the brig came out, but seeing our boats (for it is day- 
light here all night) she put back again, so we gave up all hopes of get- 
ting her and left the port. We stood away to the northward and attempt- 
ed, in company with the Valorous, the Vulture, and the Odin, to get to 
a Russian fortified town called Boomar to attack, but not having pilots, 
and all the buoys of the channel having been removed, the Valorous, at 
eleven o’clock in the morning got aground about twelve miles below Boo- 
mar ; we were from eleven till four trying to get her off. Fortunately it 
did not blow, and at 4 p. m. we towed her off, and in doing so struck hea- 
vily ourselves on a rock !—there was a fix, a heavy frigate of 1,500 tons 
stuck onarock! Well, we got hawsers out of two of the steamers to tug 
away at us ; hammocks were never piped down, and not a man in the ship 
went to bed that night, and good cause they had to stay up and work— 





Against the tyrannical Czar, 
Se he sought for a dress not too hideous to sight, 
And convenient to wear in the war. 
He studied in what he could be most at ease, 
When one of his friends about town 
Said, “‘ Of course, my good fellow, you’ll dress as you please, 
But, by George, you’ll astonish old Brown! 


“ To old regulations you know he’s a slave, 
And, if you would spare him a shock, 

Every hair of your face you will carefully shave, 
And appear in a tight-fitting stock. 

You may think in hot climates with this to dispense, 
But such thoughts are received with a frown ; 

If your dress were according to good common sense, 

ou would really astonish old Brown.” 


The fast English ensign this good advice spurned ; 
The comforts of costume he knew ; 

Aware that in Turkey the sun and wind burned, 
A beard and moustaches he grew ; 

A handkerchief loosely he tied his neck round, 
His shirt collar nicely turned down ; 

Round his forage cap next a white turban he bound, 
And all to astonish old Brown. 


But when he appeared in the eyes of the chief 
Whose orders he ventured to brave, 

The rage of Sir George quite exceeded belief, 
As he roared out, ‘“ Go home, Sir, and shave ! 

A true English soldier in comfort be dressed ! 
Such new-fangled rigs I’ll put down, 

The heads of the army, I hope, Sir, know best 
What clothes it should wear,” said Sir Brown. 


So the fast English ensign retired with a sigh 
His tailor and barber to see, 

And they made him, according to rule, such a guy 
As the true English soldier should be ; 

With face in a blister and neck in a vice 
He’s marching away to renown, 

Very wretched, no doubt, but all right in the eyes 
Of his martinet leader, Sir Brown. 


But smooth shaven faces and tight-fitting stocks 
Have both in their turn had their day, 
And now that they’re scouted by Punch, and the vox 
Populi, even Browns must obey. 
Should his spirit, some short fifty years hence or less, 
To our planet look up or look down, 
Sach changes he’il see in our brave soldiers’ dress 
As will truly astonish old Brown! 
axpiemsiadiljiiteitinn 
THE QUEEN AND THE ABORIGINES IN CANADA. 
The following address has recently been forwarded through Lord Elgin 
to Her Majesty :— 
“79 HER ROYAL MAJESTY VICTORIA, QUEEN OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


“Great Mother,—We, the Chiefs and Sachems of the Six Nations of 
Indians, residing on the Grand River in Canada West, being assembled 
at our Council Fire in General Council, take this opportunity of assuring 
your weg J of our unalterable attachment to your Majesty. 

“Great Mother,-—We have heard that your Majesty is now at war with 
@ powerful nation, and that your warriors, with those of the French, as 
your allies, have gone on the war path. We are happy to hear of this 
alliance, and we fee! that our Great Mother’s cause must be just. 

“ Great Mother,—Your children of the Six Nations have always been 


faithful and active allies of your Crown, and the ancestors of your red 
ehildren never failed to assist in the battles of your illustrious ancestors, 


against any 
portion of your 


“ Great Mother,—We now renew the offer of our services 
external or internal enemy that may dare to attack this 


there we were, four ships embayed in rocks, afraid to stir-—one of them on 
the ground ; all this about a mile from the shore, and we momentarily ex- 
pos during the night to see 50 gun boats come down from Boomar, and 
f they had they would have murdered us toa man, crippled and disabled 
as we were, and the poor old Leopard, over on her bilge, could not have 
fought her main deck-guns; fortunately the gun boats did not come off, 
and at four o’clock the Leopard floated once more. I never saw men 
work so well as our fellows did ; it was a great escape beth of wrecking 
the ship and of not being taken prisoners or slaughtered. Strange to say, 
we have not made a drop of water since, though she must have been 
wounded sorely. We thence steered to the northward, and for the last 
two days have been cutting and tearing through the ice. We passed 
fields of ice five or six milesin length ; we intended going on to a place 
called Dgouberg, that mounts twenty guns and has forty gun-boats. The 
captain then ordered the boats to be got ready, as they meditated storm- 
ing the place with them, but again the ice baflied us, and proved too thick 
to force the boats through. 

“May 20.—We are at anchor off a Swedish island called Gaden, very 
high up in the Gulf of Bothnia. We came here to try to get pilots to 
take us into a Russian port called Vasa or Vesel, but when we asked 
them they guessed our intention (that of attacking it), and they refused 
to go. It is wonderful the fear the Swedes have of the Czar. There is 
not an inch of the Gulf of Bothnia, but we have crossed over; itis a 
strange place ; the effect of the irregular refraction is very singular ; the 
other morning we saw a lighthouse up in the air, and on looking at the 
chart it was proved to be fully 50 or 60 miles off. Ships appear when 
you are nearly a day’s sail from them, now with three hulls, now without 
sails, in a moment with a cloud of canvass, now turned upside down, and 
half-a-dozen ships are over the other, all as large as the biggest three- 
decker ; when you come up with her she is some insignificant coaster. We 
are within a couple of degrees of the Arctic Circle ; the sun does not set 
till ten p.m., and he rises about two; we have broad daylight all the time 
he is below the horizon. We are going on up to the head of the Gulf, 
and when we do we shall see the sun at midnight. We have been in at 
various Swedish ports. I had rather a pleasant day not long since at a 
place called Oregund ; we went in for water up one of the “ Fiords”’ for 
26 miles amongst beautiful islands, passing some six yards off in twelve 
fathoms of water ; it was strange to see a large ship steering close by the 
copses of pines, her yards rubbing the branches. 

ay 29th.--Since I last wrote we have been in the ice ; all the day we 
have been bursting through ice of enormous thickness, some 20 feet deep ; 
as far as the eye can carry is one undulating plain of ice. We have 
nearly smashed off all the floats of our paddles; we attempted to tow the 
Valorous, but so great was the strain that we burst two hawsers, 21 inches 
in circumference each. We are ripping our way to attack a fortified town 
called Uleaborg, where there are 50 gun-boats, a strong fort, 2,000 foot 
soldiers, and 3,000 maM@inhabitants. 

30th May.—Yesterday we got clear of the ice, and went into a place 
called Brahestad, where we sent off 16 boats armed ; we found a good 
town, an enormous ship-building and timber yard, 11 fine ships, besides 
boats, cutters, and small craft, extensive store houses, where 10,000 barrels 
of pitch were stored, besides wheat and provisions. No one opposed our 
landing, and in a quarter of an hour it was one ocean of flame. We de- 
stroyed everything ; it was an awful sight; ships-stores, houses, all in one 
common ruin. The unfortunate inhabitants were like madmen ; it was a 
sad sight to see the creatures; many a man rose yesterday in good cir- 
cumstances, and that night was a ruined man; at a mile off we were 
scorched in the boats. We left that night, and are now, at 11 a.m., going 
to Uleaborg, to do the same work. 

“3d June—We have destroyed Uleaborg ; the land is one smoking ruin 
—for miles all is a smouldering fire. We left the ships at nine p.m. on 
Thursday—twenty boats. For three miles we rowed up the river, with 
ships and storehouses for pitch, and immense timber yards on each side. 
We came to the town, all the inhabitants were up. Though it was mid- 
night, it was just as bright at day—-no resistance was offered—and we 
landed the marines. It then began to rain, and it never ceased till now 
(Saturday). We then began the work of destruction, and never left off 
till ten o’clock on Friday morning. I got hurt, however, in escaping 
from the fire, that at one time threatened to cut off our retreat. For nine 
mortal hours we were under the wet in the boats, and being the com- 





manding officer’s boat. we had to be the last to leave, and it was near 

















costing us our lives, for we got hemmed in in the river by the 

we attempted to burst through it, and twice failed—at the third dane 
first lieutenant cried out, “ pull, pull for dear life, one more attem tt”? 
For about 100 yards I bad to close my eyes and put my hands to my 

I was scorched and roasted—my hair singed. We got out fainting and 
half-grilled, and on looking back nothing but a lurid mass of 
peared where we had come through. The other boats on 
emerge from this wall of fire gave three cheers, as they said they never 
expected to see us again. We had a narrow escape, and lost one man— 
this morning some of his skull and spine were found burnt to a cinder It 
was as dreadful a night’s work as ever I was at. : 


flame ap- 
seeing us 





Tae Livixe Bririss Auruors.—Our leading authors are said to be 
employed as follows :—The Nestor of our poets is still adding new notes 
to his pleasing collection of poems ; Mr. Hallam is adding and dating new 
notes to his great historical works ; Lord Mahon is completing his Histo 
ry of England; Mr. Macaulay is busy with Sacheverel! and the Bed. 
chamber Intrigue ; Mr. Carlyle is making Frederick the Great to live, ag 
he made Oliver Cromwell, Samuel Johnson, and Robert Burns : Milman 
meditates Scriptural epics, but is chiefly intent in maintaining the new 
opening to St. Paul’s—the epic in stone and lime ; Mr. Lockhart has just 
retired, like Milton, to a “ garden house ;” and Mr. Wilson Croker is sti!| 
on Pope. 

Tue Pasna’s PREVENTION ; THE ALLIED FLeetTs IN Baurscuick Bay. — 
Much judgment is required to manage the ships’ crews, and strong measures 
are necessary to prevent intoxication when the men have leave. A short 
time since a number from each ship was permitted to land after strict jn- 
junctions had been given at the raki-shops tosupply no liquor. The com- 
mand was disobeyed by the traders, and nine-tenths of the men returned 
to their vessels in a state not approved by naval discipline. The Pasha 
was informed of the event, and immediately sent a company of soldiers to 
_ every cask they could find in the wine-shops of the town.—Varng 

etter, 


Foretoners at Siiisrria--The Prussian officer alluded to in a late 
letter conducts the artillery department with the greatest ability ; while 
Capt. Butler, of the Ceylon Rifles, and Lieut. Nasmyth, of the Bomba 
Artillery, are, as it was expressed by a foreign officer who had just left 
Silistria, Jes colonnes de la defense. Their conduct is described as he- 
roic. Omer Pacha, fully impressed with the extent of the services they 
are rendering and have rendered, has named them colonels.— Varna /ei- 
ter, June 17th. 


Eve.ish Ramways.—The last half-yearly parliamentary return rela- 
tive to railways in Great Britain shows the total receipts from all sources 
of traffic during the half year to have been £9.844,690 ; during the cor- 
responding period of the former year it was £8,515,003. The number of 
passengers were 49,886,123 in the half year of 1852, and 27,206,344 in that 
a The length of railways open at the latter period was 7,509 
miles, 

Tue new Russtan Loan.—The terms of the Russian loan contracted 
in Holland, for £7,500,000 sterling, are—A five per cent loan, to be paid 
up in full before the 30th of July, with dividend from the first of April, at 
93. The houses by whom it is introduced are Messrs. Stieglitz, at St. Pe- 
tersburg, and Messrs. Hope, at Amsterdam. The introduction of this new 
loan has caused a heavy fall in Russian Stocks at Amsterdam. 

















A LIBERAL OFFER.--The following notice is posted in a plantation in 
Everton :—“ If the boy who left two of his toes and part of an old boot 
in a steel trap in Anfield plantation, on Sunday night, will apply at 
the gardener’s cottage, they will be restored to him.—Anfield, June 12, 
1854.""—Liverpool Chronicle. 


Tue Game or Russta.—-Strategy is generally considered to resemble 
Chess; but the retrograde movement of the Russians look rather like 
Back-Gammon. 


Aw Evi Liver.--They ray that Nicholas is labouring under a liver af- 
fection--the only sort of affection of which bis nature is capable. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that the Czar is troubled with bile ; and there can be no 
doubt that he complains bitterly of Gaul. 

















NIBLO’S GARDEN. 
Saturday, July 29th, 1854. 

Mdme. ANNA THILLON as “CATARINA,” in Auber’s Opera of 

“The Crown Diamonds.” 


Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, July Sist, August 2nd and 4th 
THE WONDERFUL RAVELS & Mdlle. YRCA MATHIAS, im 
Comic Pantomime and Grand Ballet, 
Tuesday, August Ist. 

Mdme. ANNA THILLON’S LAST APPEARANCE BUT TWO 


Thursday, August 3rd. 
BENEFIT of WM. A. MOOR, Stage Manager, on which occasion 
Mdme. A. THILLON, CAMILLA URSO, MRS. STEPHENS, MR. BARNEY WILLIAMS, 
and a host of talent will appear. 

Doors open at 7, to commence at 8 o’clock. 

Tickets to all parts of the house, 50 cents. Private Bexes $5. Orchestra Seats, $1. 

Box Office open, for the securing of Private Boxes and Orchestra Seats only, from 8 A.M. to 
2 P.M., and from 3 to 5 P.M. 


THE BRYAN GALLERY 
OF CHRISTIAN ART. 

A COLLECTION, THE MOST COMPLETE EVER MADE BY ONE PERSON, OF AU 

thentic Pictures by Guido de Sienna, (A.D. 1221), Cimabue, Giotto, Memmi, Perugino, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Correggio, Titian, Domenicheno, Salvator Rosa, Valesques, Murillo, 
Rubens, Van Dyck. Teniers, Lely, Rembrant, Ostade, Ruysdael, Poussin, Claude Lorraine, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Hogarth, West, Grenze, and Horace Vernet. No. 843 Broadway. 

Admission 25 Cents. 
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Exchange at New York on London, 10914 @ 109%. 
PEE ALBION. 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 29, 1854. 

Hanging back seems to be the order of the day ; and we hear of rather 
more of it than usual, by the Liverpool mail of the 15th inst. Notwith- 
standing all that has been said regarding the Austrian occupation of 
Wallachia, with or without Russian assent, we now learn that both par- 
ties have for the moment changed their minds : that retreat and advance 
are both suspended, and that the course of affairs along the Danube is 
again dependent on the chance medley of negotiations, or the fortune of 
war. The latter has given rise to more fighting, the ramoured results be- 
ing of a cheering character. The journals announce that Omar Pasha, 
with the advanced guard of the Anglo-French force, numbering about 
15,000 men, had, on or about the 5th inst., crossed the river, and driven 
the Russians out of Giurgevo, with a loss to the latter of 900 killed and 
wounded, and another General minus an arm. The account is not alto 
gether reliable, though it is known that on the 26th ult.. so soon as news 
of the raising of the siege of Silistria reached the allied camp, Lord Car- 
digan with a detachment of light cavalry was ordered forward, to keep a0 
eye upon the enemy’s movements. Giurgevo is a fort of considerable 
importance ; the capture of this place, and the gallant defence of Silistria, 
are positive advantages, redounding not merely to the military credit of the 
Turks, but affecting the whole results of the campaign. Expectations also 
of a pitched battle resulting from this movement appear to be entertained ; 
as it is surmised that Prince Gortschakoff will concentrate fresh and im- 
posing bodies of troops in and around Bucharest, whither his defeated 
comrades have retired. Vain, however, are all speculations; and infi- 
nitely meagre are the details of events that reach us from the seat of wat. 
How the encamped soldiers parade and amuse themselves, busy and live- 
ly correspondents keep the public well-informed. When the fighting be- 
gins, we are lamentably ignorant of the particulars.—As for the Black 
Sea fleet, we can only say that at latest date it was seen (for the tenth 
time) under a cloud of smoke and canvas, steering towards Sebastopol ; 
but whether there is to be a few days’ further blockade, another little 
running fight between unequal forces, or a serious attempt to bombard 
the impregnable, we cannot presume to guess. In spite of the Times, 
the Chronicle, and the Daily News, the allied Commanders manage to 
keep their own secrets ; and we may for the present leave them alone to 


their glory. 
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“Bat we ot Jet our summary wheel short about from the Black Sea 
P< oelie ohbeet a moment’s stay in the Straits of Dover. ht tee 
Africa, steamer, sailed from Liverpool, this day fortnight, : re —. 
soene was being enacted in the roads of Calais. Ten or twe = ow 
French troops were being put on board a squadron of British Woy toad 
and transports, for conveyance to an unknown destination in the re 
goknown, we mean, with precision. Of course it goes, in mae 8 , P . 4 
strengthen the powerful force of the Allies in the Gulf of Fin arnt ae 
beyond that simple fact, we are once more in the dark as to par tr : 
There is talk of an occupation of the fortified portions of fingh = 
Islands ; of a junction with a Swedish army ; of a union with oe 
sympathisers ; of a land assault on Cronstadt itself. Bat secrecy ~ omer 
yaile. Disappointed journalists flourish their pens in anguish, ap “ ; - 
themselves by a never-ending succession of improbable rumours an oo 
alarme.—Amongst the latter, we wish we could number the very painful 
one that the cholera has broken out, on board two or three vessels of the 
squadron under Sir Charles Napier. Itis, however, too true. Our ater 
ral’s flag-ship has lost seven hands; the French ship Austerlits, thirty ; 
and other cases are reported.—In respect to the meditated attack on 
Cronstadt, it is to be observed that, after a fortnight’s anchorage immedi- 
ately before the mouth of the harbour, Sir Charles has again retired to 
Barosund, a distance of fifteen miles. This move-in the absence of any 
immediate intention to exchange fire with a line of batteries of almost 
matchless strength—bas probably been induced by the presence of the 
disease just named, which is said to be ravaging the garrison of Cronstadt 
and the imperial city of St. Petersburg. What a solemn fact ie this! How 
ghastly the destroying mediator, thus rising, as it were, between the el 
sieged and the besiegers! What a theme for the moralist, or the poet! 
We who deal with plainer matters, and in ordinary prose, must not un- 
dertake it. Nor have we much more to say on this subject, unless it be 
to call attention to a couple of extracts, given elswhere, that show how 
arduous some of the detached naval service in the Baltic has been, and to 
record a singular story that has had the honours of print in London. It 
goes then to the effect, that Sir Charles’s late reconnaissance of the de- 
fences and approaches was to be submitted to the government at home, 
and that its final orders were to be taken, before any serious attack was 
ventured. Further, that at a recent Cabinet Council, the plans and 
opinions of the Admiral were examined, weighed, and voted upon, and 
that the requisite permission Was duly despatched. There is nothing im- 
probable in the story ; though its author does not much improve it, by 
making the First Lord of the Admiralty and the Minister of War each 
send out a young eon, as midshipman appointed to one of the screw line- 
of-battle ships, for the purpose of sharing in the fray. But then this mode 
of brocading a rumour with a dash of personality has such a singular charm 
for the gaping public. 2 
Let us go back though to London, nor pause to entangle ourselves in the 

intricate, endless, and inexplicable politics of Middle Europe. Yet are we 
almost tempted to linger again for an instant in the Straits of Dover, for 
when we spoke above of the embarkation of the French soldiers in the 
vessels of their ancient foe, we did not speak of the Emperor Napolecn 
and of his visit on the occasion to Boulogne, where the troops were en- 
camped beforehand. Thither he came, Napoleon the Third, to review his 
departing forces, and gain some little personal éclat, by bestowing his 
benediction upon them. This latter part of the business was graceful'y 
enacted. A brief and pithy proclamation, though it contained a rather 
threadbare allusion to Austerlitz and Friedland, is remarkable also for 
two good hits. The one is destined to tell upon foreign countries ; the 
other was a feeler for his own. After a matter-ofcourse word on the 
unique fact in history of the active alliance between France and England, 
Louis Napoleon let fall a phrase that is worth the gathering up. There 
is trath in it per se, and there was wisdom in the use of it. “Attentive 
Europe,” says he to his soldiers, “ openly or secretly, offers up vows for 
your triumph.” That we call an epitome of the whole case. Openly or 
secretly, the nations go with us, despite all the blunders and blindness of 
governments. There is many a hacknied saying hymned by elocutionists 
as immortal, that has not one tenth part so much force, and com + not 
near this in happy application—On the other pointed mode of speech, 
used on this occasion by the usurping Emperor of a very chivalrous and 
very wayward people, we have more difficulty in commenting. ‘ Go, my 
children!” says he. It was a boldstroke ; and we wonder what: ne French 
hearers really thought when they heard or read the title. The paternal 
style may have struck them as suitable ; but even had we been in the im- 
perial presence, we could not ourselves have restrained a smile. Louis 
Napoleon the father of his soldiers! What instances real life affords us 
of the propinquity of the sublime and the ridiculous! The droll effeet of 
all this melodrama is the more striking, when one thinks of the vast en- 
campment at Boulogne, precisely half a century earlier, wherein the first 
Emperor conned over and well-nigh matured his plans for invasion of the 
British Islands; or when the ungracious thought goes back but half a 
score of years, to the time when the present master of the destinies of 
France landed on these same shores, to be the laughing-stock of Europe, 
and prisoner in his future dominions. But, if we read aright, his majesty 
shrinks no more from fear of ridicule than of assassination, and during 
his late visit either felt, or affected to feel, all the power of association 
which the scene and his own recollections were so well calculated to pro- 
duce. It is not for us to decide how much was real, and how much put 
on ; at least there was a consummate actor on one side, and a most credu- 
lous people on the other. 

London, vast populous London, with its two millions of inhabitants, its 
Court whose doings are are all minutely recorded, its Parliament still in 
session whose debates are verbally and verbosely reported, its wealth, its 
gaieties, its commerce, its law, and its learning—London, we say, affords 
for our week’s summary but one single and unimportant item. It may 
be that, in catering for our readers, we also share the general distaste for 
every thing, that touches not in some degree upon the absorbing topic of 
the war. It may be that the sources which we cull are liable to this 
charge. At any rate, the budget of papers by the late arrival is singu- 
larly devoid of inviting items.—We return to the one in question. 

An elderly Russian gentleman, Count Pahlen, for many years a resi- 
dent of England, a visitor on the most friendly terms in the choicest 
circles of English aristocratic life, and for twenty years a careful avoider 
of his Sovereign’s court and dominions, has been the innocent cause of a 
little semi-serious excitement. He had been passing the winter in Ma- 
deira, and recently returned to London. A Russian nobleman, and on 
familiar footing with members of her Majesty’s government !—here was 
the ground-work for an Opposition attack ; and both in and out of Parli- 
ament was one made. The organ of the Derbyites denounced him. A 
hue and ery wae raised. A spy was in the camp; and Lord Aberdeen, 
Whose terrible message to Prince Metternich—the reader will perhaps re- 
pember—hed just been so pleasantly exposed, was on this occasion to 
— been caught in treasonable correspondence with an enemy’s emis- 
ary ! The Clubs talked of it ; the papers wrote of it; notices of motion 
Wf the House of Commons thereupon. But again there wasa 
on Packs the Mountain and the Mouse, as may be seen on reference to 
once a elsewhere. Does a kind Providence watch 
They sania 08 ae win know it does over drunken men? 
kuadk of ex stakes enoug®, in a 1 conscience ; but they have a happy 

plaining everything away. 
We have had hitherto occasion to notice how slightly the war, into 








Che Albion. 
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changes the tenour of ordinary life. In one respect, however, we now ' 
find a change likely to occur in the private arrangements of our beloved 
Queen, owing to the condition of public affairs. Rumour has it that her 
Majesty will for this season forego her habitual visit to her home in the | 
Highlands of Scotland, and pass the Autumn at Windsor and Osborne, 
where Privy Councils can conveniently be held. Negotiations for peace, 
or sudden resolves for a campaign, may alike call for Royal concurrence, 
albeit, when the Parliamentary session is ended, the public, which is now 
kept very much in the dark as to ministerial intentions—if there be any 
—-will be left in the profoundest ignorance. Where the People profess to 
govern, and the Cabinet is viewed with considerable suspicion, the pros- 
pect ofa prorogation is not a comforting one. 

However, whilst the poor Britons at home are kept so much in the 

dark, we who are here settled have the privilege of knowing a great deal 
more of European polities, through the foreign correspondence of sundry 
New York journals. Nothing escapes the penetration of those who fur- 
nish it. They see through the unintelligible movements of armies in the 
field; they enter the Councils of Ministers; they read the hearts of 
Princes. One of our contemporaries, that has recently assumed a decided 
pro-Russian attitude, bas an Asmodeus in its employ in Paris, who must 
be of untold value. He has lately, on the faith of a very garrulous Rus- 
sian employé, let us into a credible and complete view of the Czar’s private 
intentions and opinions. Nicholas, it appears, has been maligned. His 
feelings towards this country are not, as has been erroneously supposed, 
akin to those which his namesake is said to bear to holy water. Nothing 
of the sort. He manifests just now “a strong sympathy, amounting even 
to love,” towards the United States, and in proof of it, for a considera- 
tion, would sell to them his possessions on the North Western coast of 
this Continent. Ifthe bargain be struck, haste should be made ; or, per- 
chance, there may be some other claimants for a bit of ground that has 
certain commercial attractions, and is not defended by a Sebastopol or a 
Cronstadt. For testimonials in general to the Emperor’s “ frankness, 
honour, and sincerity” with which this correspondent favours his employ- 
ers here, we regret that we have not room. He has, we should add, been 
unfairly quizzed because, in reporting verbatim a conversation between 
Nicholas and one of his Ministers, he makes the latter, in a moment of 
convenient deafness, exclaim, “ How, your Majesty ?”’, thus taxing the 
autocratic linguist with the use of a Down-East mode of speech. This 
we say, is unfair. The word is evidently translated from the French 
“comment?” ; and this convinces us that the whole story, given in per- 
fect good faith, is but a rendering from the lively Charivari. Nicholas 
insisted on a loan of fifty millions: a wealthy Russian nobleman took it 
all. The correspondent swallowed it. It must be either a Charivari 
story, or it deserves to be. 
Our other brother of the quill here, who is only Anglo-phobist and 
scarcely pro-Russian, and who fills the vacuum when authentic informa- 
tion fails, had very recently “ private letters from London,” stating that 
the “ English Cabinet continued to carry on secret negotiations with the 
Czar, through the medium of the wife of the English Minister of War-—- 
the Duke of Neweastle—and Prince Woronzoff, the Russian Commander 
in the Caucasus.”” Now, we much prefer writers who come to the point, 
or to the person, without any of your “an I could if I would,” and the 
like. This is a plain charge ; nor are we in position to deny it on such 
authority. We console ourselves with the fact that via the Caucasus is a 
very round-about road for negotiations to travel; and think it possible 
also, that as our contemporary in question is the same that lately scan- 
dalised the memory of the Marquis of Anglesey, he may here be only 
pointing to a fresh instance of the inconstancy of our female aristocrats, 
The lady thus delicately eharged with treason is a daughter of the late 
Duke of Hamilton, and may we fear justly be charged with not being in 
her proper place—at the head of her husband’s house. The tangled skein 
of scandal and politics, thus daintily and mysteriously woven, we shall be 
at no pains to unravel, until at least there be a direct telegraphic commu- 
nication between the Caucasus, St. Petersburg, and London. 





Whilst awaiting news of the bombardment of Cronstadt and Sebastopol, 
with an appetite whetted by the partial operations at Odessa and Bomar- 
sund, the American public has learned the unexpected intelligence that a 
U. S. ship-of-war has performed the interesting ceremony of destroying a 
town, with a completeness that leaves nothing to be desired, and that 
should be a pattern to our fellows in the Black Sea and the Baltic. Grey- 
town, orSan Juan de Nicaragua, was swept out of existence by cannon 
and fire-brands, on the 13th day of this present month of July. Such an 
event, under the circumstances that led to it, being entirely without pre- 
cedent in the history of civilized nations, we will very briefly put the facts 
on record. 

On the 16th of May, Mr. Solon Borland was on board the steamer 
Northern Light, then lying in the harbour of Greytown. This gentleman 
had held a roving commission as U. S. Minister to the Central Ameri- 
can States, but, like the noted Mr. Squier, he had only made confusion 
worse confounded, and being consequently recalled by his Government, 
he was at the time an ordinary passenger bound home, having ceased to 
exercise his diplomatic functions. On the morning of the above-mentioned 
day, an American named Smith, commanding one of the small river 
steamers, had deliberately killed a native boatman. By eye witnesses the 
deed is represented asa foul and inexcusable murder ; though it must be 
added that Capt. Smith has created a partial impression here, to the effect 
that he was sufficiently provoked. Be thatasit may, the authorities, natu- 
rally enough, issued an order for his arrest. When this was served and an at- 
tempt made to execute it, Mr. Borland came forward, informed the wonder- 
ing natives that no authority existed at Greytown for “ arresting or in any 
way interfering with any American citizen,” and bringing forward his 
rifle, in place of his diplomatic character, he compelled the constabulary 
to withdraw. At a later period, Mr. Borland having gone on shore, an 
attempt was made by the enraged populace toarrest him, for having aided 
Capt. Smith in setting the authorities at defiance. In this instance and 
before a mob, Mr. Borland seems to have pleaded his official privileges. 
There was much angry parley and some confusion, and a bottle from the 
crowd was hurled at Mr. Minister Borland and struck him ; but the Mayor, 
a Frenchman, disticctly disclaimed any share in the attempt to take the 
Diplomatist into custody, apologised for the rade proceedings of the 
natives whom it was obvious that he could not controul, and even offered 
a reward for the apprehension of the guilty bottle-heaver. Mr. Borland 
thus had saved Capt. Smith from legal clutches; and if his own dignity 
were slightly ruffled and his own skin slightly scratched, he was not him- 
self made prisoner, and received a suitable amende for the insult that be 
had brought upon himself. 

What story he told, on his return to Washington, we have no means of 
knowing ; nor can we tell in what manner this personal affair was mixed 
up with a previous and embittered dispute between the Nicaragua Tran- 
sit Company’s officers on the spot, and the authorities of the hapless town. 
But the sequel is astounding. The U.S. sloop-of-war Cyane was ordered 
forthwith to Greytown, and Commander Hollins instructed to exact re- 
paration or take revenge. He arrived there on the 11th inst., and on the 
12th issued a proclamation, warning the inhabitants that by 9 a.m. on the 
following day the authorities must make an ample apology for the insult 





to Mr. Borland, and must hand over twenty-four thousand dollars to the 


attention to the threat, beyond the placing themselves and their families 
in the woods, and out of the reach of gun-shot. Commander Hollins was 
punctual to the minute. During several hours his great guns played opon 
the dwellings and the ware-houses ; until finally, at 4 p.m., finding the pro: 
cess tiresome or troublesome, he sent a detachment of Marines on shore to 
apply the torch and complete the work. Greytown speedily disappeared 
in smoke and ashes. It was the rainy season, and though, owing to the 
total evacuation of the place, no lives were lost. the sufferings of the out- 
casts may be imagined. Viewing the provoeation offered and the injury 
done, is it too much to say that the U.S. Diplomatiet bas instigated, the 
President of the U.S. has authorised, and a naval offieer of the U.S. has 
executed, a most unjustifiable and inhuman outrage? 

Now, it is well known that Greytown, which was and is not, had long 
been the theatre of petty contests between British and American inte- 
rests ; that the latter had finally prevailed ; and that the two governments 
had agreed to recognise an anomalous municipality, for the sake of peace 
and undisturbed commerce. Apart, therefore, from the wrong and the 
cruelty of the deed, it was difficult to find any sort of political exeuse for 
it. The trade of the place was in the hands of foreigners of every nation, 
but mostly of this one ; gnd the government here will have to satisfy the 
demands of its own citizens, as well as those of other countries, for so wan- 
ton a destruction of their property. We should have mentioned, by the 
way, that H. B. M. schooner Bermuda was lying in port at the time, and 
that Lieut. Jolly, who commanded her, wrote a strong protest to the Cap- 
tain of the Cyane against bis barbarous and illegal act. Theelaim for da- 
mages is a future affair ; at present, if the Press, of all party shades, may be 
taken torepresent the public, there is universal indignation felt at the 
Vandalism just committed, and at the dishonour frankly acknowledged to 
have been cast upon the American flag. And it is with anfeigned plea- 
sure that we find this to be the case. It narrows down to the temporary 
Executive a charge which might, otherwise, have been laid at the nation’s 
door. It shows, as we have often endeavoured to show with reference to 
our own concerns, that there is a wide difference, even under free institu- 
tions, between the People and the Administration. All honour to the me- 
tropolitan journalists, who with marvellousunanimity, and with scathing 
severity, have denounced this wanton proceeding. It is rare indeed—espe- 
cially ina matter that has, as it were, a foreign aspect—to find the gepre- 
sentatives of public opinion thus anticipating the animadversions that 
must be passed upon it abroad. If Congress will but endorse this 
manly and creditable expression of feeling, the event will soon be classed 
as one of those *‘ untoward” affairs that sometimes occur in the history of 
civilised nations ; and the shame of it will be apportioned between the ad- 
visers and the executors, in such degree as each may merit. 

But it is not merely with a tumult of execration that this wretched bit 
of news has been received. If there had been any justice in the deed done 
by Commander Hollins, its severity would have found defenders: we our- 
selves incline to like the summary process of naval captains, in dealing 
with those who recognise no law but force. Here however the ruthless 
assailants have not a leg tostand upon. Law, reason, honour, and human- 
ity have been closely applied to the case in point, by the various editors 
of this city ; and tested by each, the destruction of Greytown has been 
proyed indefensible. The Administration will probably avoid discussing 
the subject, until forced upon ite notice by claimants for compensation ; 
and indeed we regret to observe that on Thursday in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, an attempt to draw out some official information concerning it 
was smothered. The U. S. Government is, we believe, very strong in Con- 
gress, but—and we hope it is not impertinent or treasonable to say so— 
most lamentably weak “ out of doors.” This spasmodic attempt at vigour 
will not henefit its reputation. What a pity it is that the U. S. Constitu- 
tion excludes its Executive from Parliamentary opportunities for expla- 
nation.—Here we leave this distressing affair, though we eball probably 
have future occasion to refer to it. We do not think it necessary to treat 
it as su:ceptible of argument. From beginning to end, it has but one side. 





The blissful, or the assumed, ignorance of the Times newspaper, and of 
Sir George Grey, the new Colonial Minister, in relation to the late Cana- 
dian coup d’état, is exemplified Qlsewhere for the benefit of our readers in 
Canada. They will find an article from the one, and a brief speech from 
the other, to be worth a careful reading. We have not space to comment 
upon either ; nor indeed do we deem it essential. 

It is generally credited that Sir Edmund Head is to sneceed the Earl 
of Elgin, as Governor General of British North America. We could have 
wished that the latter had remained at home, and not apparently closed 
his connection with this Continent under circumstances of such doubtful 
propriety. 

For us to publish returns of the Canadian elections, or even to devote 
space to the chronicles of the hustings, would be obviously absard. The 
local journals have quite enough of their own troubles and excitements ; 
and we therefore content ourselves with the briefest notiee. From the 
Montreal Gazette of Wednesday we learn the names of ten Ministerial 
and twenty-three Opposition members, who have passed the ordeal. 
Amongst the adherents of Mr. Hincks we notice Messrs, Chanveau, Morri- 
son, and Drummond ; also Messrs. Blanchet, Alleyn, and Chabot, return- 
ed, under protest, for Quebec city. On the otherside, Messrs. Sicotte and 
J.S. McDonald are elected, and Montreal sends to the House Messrs. Do- 
rion, Holton, and Young. 

We notice with mach regret the death, by cholera at Quebec, of Bt. 
Lieut. Colonel Hogarth, commanding H. M. 26th, Cameronians. And 
although no proof be needed of the varying lot awarded to us poor mor- 
tals, we may mention that, before this painful intelligenoe reached us, we 
had cut out from the well-known corner of the London Times a little 
paragraph concerning the officer of the Cameroniang next in command. 
Bt. Lt. Col. Whittingham, C.B., was married in London, on the 13th inst., 
to a daughter of Nevile Reid, Esq., of Runnymede, Old Windsor, and 
granddaughter of Francis, seventh Lord Napier. 





A treaty has been concluded and ratified between the U. S. and the 
Rusian government, by which the rights of neutrals are formally secured 
to American commerce, as they are infermally secured by the aetion of 
Great Britain and France. 

The moral atmosphere of Washington does not seem to be more clear 
than that of Wall Street. A member of the House of Representatives 
labours under a charge of having altered a Bill, during the process of en- 
grossment ; and though he pleads eutire innoce xce of evil intent, the 
change happened to be one of great pecuni- - interest te eertain specu- 
lators in lands and railroads. The gods iowever be praised that this 
journal is not a political or commercial Newgate Calendar! If this be a 
fast age, the father of evil is not hindermostin the race. 

The armies and navies of the U. S., officers included, have come within 
an ace of having Temperance forced upon them. The House of Represen- 
tatives, the other day, only rejected by the casting vote of the Speaker a 
resolution forbidding the use of all intoxicating liquors. 





We observed in the Herald of Saturday last an attack upon the St. 
George’s Society, contained in an anonymous letter ; and we only notice 
it now, for the purpose of saying that it is not worth a reply. 


— > 





Transit Company by way of damages. The penalty for non-fulfilment of 


Tue Cricket-Marcn ar Toronro.—The anticipated matcii between the 
eleven Canadians and the eleven from the U. 8., made up from the St. George’s 
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and the New York Clubs, duly took place at Toronto, on Wednesday and Thars- 
day of last week. The men who played were, in the former list, Messrs. Phill- 
potts, Madison, Howard, Denne, Bradbury, Pickering, Galway, Parsons, Na- 
pier, Dexter, and Phillips; and in the latter, Messrs. Waller, Sams, Bingham, 
Sharp, Wright, Gibbes, Fletcher, Marsh, Cuyp, Comery, and Tinson. Finer 
players seldom eater a field; but Fortune has changed sides since the match of 
last year, and the New Yorkers, then victorious, bave sustained an overwhelm- 
ing defeat. We have all the particulars in type, but on second thoughts con- 
tent ourselves with recording the total result. A match, wherein the statistics 
are <o unequal may be very summarily dismissed. Briefly then, our U.S. men 
notched only 32 in their first, and 51 in their second innings, total 83; the Ca- 
nadians picked up 59, when they first went to the wicket; and scored, on the 
second innings, the 25 requisite to put them ahead of their adversaries, without 
the loss of a single wicket. New York was no-where; a melancholy fact, attri- 
buted mainly to the terrible bowling of Mr. Bradbury. 

After the conclusion of the game, in which there was some admirable play, 
although with so unsatisfactory a result, the Canadian players sumptuously 
entertained their opponents. At the dinner-table, ason the field, there was an 
overflow of good-fellowship evidenced both by the Statesmen and the Provin- 
cialists. Dr. Me Caul, of the Upper Canada College at Toronto, in returning 
thanks for the toast in honour of the Educational Institutions, was very happy 
in pointing out the advantages derived from the encouragement of manly games 
amongst schoolboys. May it be long before the sons of Great Britain, in the 
Colonies, or scattered abroad, lose their appreciation of the spirit of fairness, 
and their zest for the healthful benefit, to be derived from the sports of the old 


country ! 

Tus Besr Passaces Baerween New York and Liverpoon.—aAt the 
request of a subscriber, and in order to explain what we recently said as 
to the Collins line being now the victor, by four minutes, we annex a 


statement, that we believe to be unimpeachably correct. 
Baltic, of the Collins line, passed Rock Light, in the Mersey, June 28, 

mae 12.58 p.m. Passed Pier No. 3, North River, July 8, at 1.01 » fy 

Apparent time, 9d. 12h. 3m. Mean time, 9d. 16h. 59m. 

The Arabia, of the Cunard line, left N. Y. June 15, 1853,at 12.35 p.m. Passed 
Rock Light, June 25, at 10.34 A.M. : 

Apparent time, 9d. 21h.59m. Mean time, 9d. 17h. 3m. 

The Arabia ieft N. Y. July 27, 1853, at 12.33 p.m. Passed Rock Light, Aug. 
6, at 10.57 a.m. " 

Apparent time, 0d. 22h. 41m. Mean time, 9d. 17h. 23m. 

The Baltic arrived at N. Y., August 16, 1851, having made the passage in 
9d. 14b., apparent time. Mean time, 9d. 18h. 56m. 





Army. 


THE REPORT ON PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 


This report has been laid before Parliament. The Commissioners were 
air. Sidney Herbert, Lords Hardinge, Cathcart, Grey, Panmure, and Sea- 
ton, Sir John Pakington, Mr. Edward Ellice, Sir J. Burgoyne, Sir Hew D. 
Ross, and Colonel Kaoilys ; and the following are the recommendations 
made by them : 

“%, That officers, after actually serving, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
in command of, or as second lieutenant-colonels of regiments, as mounted offi- 
cers of the Guards, field officers of the oi mg Artillery and Royal Engineers, or 
on the staff in situations necessarily held by lieutenant-colonels for three years, 
be given the rank of full colonel.—2. That existing field officers be allowed to 
rise by brevet, as under the regulations now in force ; but no officer not now of 
the rank of field officer to rise from the rank of lieutenant-colonel to that of co- 
lonel otherwise than by three years’ service in the former rank, or as a reward 
for distinguished service, or as now, by perdeiment as a Queen’s aide-de-camp. 
—3. That your Majesty should more freely exercise your undoubted power of 
appointing colonels to commands as major generals, with temporary rank as 
such; that this should be done, more especially as regards commands abroad, 
and without regard to seniority. That, in like manner, the temporary rank of 
lieutenant-general or general given to officers appointed to commands and 
selected from the list of colonels or general officers whenever the convenience 
of the service requires it.—4. That general periodical brevets be prospectively 
abolished.—5. That there shall be a fixed establishment of general officers.— 
6. That in addition to the general officers being colonels of regiments, there 
shall be 100 general officers in the receipt of unattached pay of £1 5s. a-day, 
making a present total of 234 for the Guards and the Line; and that the list of 
ge officers being colonels commandant of the Royal Artillery or Royal En- 

gineers, or colonels in rotons of their regimental pay, being unattached, shall 
consist of twenty-four for the Royal Artillery, and twelve for the Roy@l Engi- 
neers.—7. That those general officers in the receipt of the half-pay of their last 
regimental rank be not included in the 234, but their names be printed, accord- 
ing to their seniority, on the same list with the others, as now. For conveni- 
ence of reference, their names to have an asterisk prefixed to them.—8. That 
every vacancy on the fixed lists be filled by the promotion of the senior colonel 
of the branch of the service in which the vacancy occurs, qualified to succeed 
to the rank of major-general under the regulations now in force—unless there 
should be a supernumerary major-general, in which case the supernumerary 
should fill the vacancy. If there be more than one supernumerary,a promotion 
shall take place wr second vacancy ony until the supernumerary num- 
ber be reduced.—9. That promotions shall made in the ranks of field offi- 
cers below the rank of colonel from time to time, or as vacancies occur in the 
major-generals’ list, with a view to secure to those officers that promotion 
witch they would have obtained under the present system —10. That, in ad- 
dition to the colonels promoted by seniority to be major-generals under the 
foregoing rules, colonels in every branch of the service shall be eligible for 

romotion to the ranks of major-geueral, lieutenant-general, or general, either 
| brilliant service in the field, or, in consequence of their having held com- 
mands with temporary rank as general officers for five years during peace, 
or for any shorter period during war which may appear to the Commander- 
in-Chief or the Master-General of the Ordnance to give them a just claim to 
have their temporary rank made permanent. In the case of officers pro- 
moted to the rank of general officers as a reward for brilliant service in war, 
the promotions to be given in such form as your Majesty may be pleased to 
determine, the recommendation, in which the services of the officer shall be 
detailed, being made public, with a view to insure the responsibility which 
ought to attach to an appointment thus made out of the regular course of army 
premotions.—11. That the rank of field-marshal shall be given without refer- 
ence to seniority.—12. That any captain, major, or lieutenant-colonel may be 
rewarded by promotion for brilliaat service in the field; in cases, however, 
where such promotions would deprive the officer of regimental employment, by 
which the interest, both of the service and the officer might be prejudiced, bre- 
vet rauk may be given, to be converted into regimental rank at the earliest sub- 
— period the above considerations will admit of—13. That the command 
of battalions in the Ordnance corps be given without reference to seniority, in 
the same manner as the colonelcies of regiments to the officers whose services 
os the best to entitle them to such a distinction. —14. That your Majesty 
should exercise your undoubted power of selecting officers of all ranks in the 
Ordnance corps for service, and give such rank or promotion to such officers as 
their merits may appear to require,"without regard to their seniority in the 
corps.—15. That the commands of general officers and situations on the staff, 
both at home aud abroad, shall not be held for more than five years, unless by 
reappointment.--16, Thatthe practice of appeinting a second lieutenant-colonel 
to regiments serving in India, one of whom is frequently withdrawn from his 
regiment to command as brigadier, be discontinued. Instead of this arrange- 
ment, officers to be appointed with temporary rank as major-generals, to hold 
the command now given to brigadiers, leaving the regimental officers to per- 
form their own proper duties when one lieutenant-colonel would be sufficient 
for each regiment in India, as elsewhere.—17. That the power of selling out ot 
the army, the name of the officer being retained on the Army List in italics, by 
the permission of the Commander-in-Chief, which is now contined to full colo- 
nels and officers having the Order of the Bath, shall be extended to all field offi- 
cers.—18. That the retired full pay list be prospectively fixed for the Ordnance 


corps at £48,000, and for the rest of the army at £60,000—19. Each officer to 


receive a step of rank 
tires, and the existin 
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, together with the full pay of the rank from which he re- 
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Ewparxation OF Rirtes.—A Portsm 
Ist battalion of the Rifle Brigade, 
and men, embarked on board the hi 
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68th regiment are expected to-night from Liverpool 
i chip. a pool, also to embark on 


MILITIA STILL. FURTHBR EMPLOYED.—Portsmouth garrison is 
manned by militia, as its last regiment of regular troops will 


g restrictions as to the numbers who may annually retire 
orps to be done away with.—20. That the additional £100 
a-year to twenty lieutenant-colonels on the half-pay list be discontinued, subject 

terests. The twenty lieutenant-colonels now receiving it, to be 
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Rumovrep Cuanor or Daess.—It is stated that the military authorities 
have agreed upon extensive changes in the uniform of the line. The sol- 
diers of our marching regiments are to wear a double-breasted red frock- 
coat, with little pockets and witbout epaulettes. The coat is further de- 
scribed as incumbered with pateh-work and useless buttons, and shaped 
in at the waist like a dresscoat. Further, the Albert shako is to be re- 
placed by a felt helmet, set off with German silver, the trousers, it is ex- 
pected, will be of dark blue. The Guards are, for the present, to retain 
their uniform. re ® 
Roya Enomeers Orperep to Tue Baitic.—An order arrived at 
Chatham on July 6, for Col. Harry D. Jones, R. E., and director of the 
engineering establishment at that station, to prepare for immediats em- 
barkation for service with the Baltic fleet. Captain King’s No. 2 Compa; 
ny of the Royal Sappers and Mizers received orders on the same day to 
hold themselves ia readiness for immediate embarkation for service in the 
Baltic. The company had been in daily expectation of receiving orders 
to proceed to the East, but its destination has now been changed to the 
North. Col. Jonee goes out with the rank of Brigadier-General, and will 
be accompanied by Captain Ord, R. E., as his Brigade-Major. 


War Orrics, Jury 14.—Ist or Gren Regt of Ft Gds; To be a and Lt- 
Cols w-p, Lts and Capts. Bradford, Brace, Brvt-Col Clinton from h-p, 22d Lt 
Drags : to be Capt and Lt-Col bp, Lt and Capt the Hon C Lindsay, v Clinton 
who ret: to be Capt and Lt-Gol w-p. Brvt Lt-Col Conway, CB, from 22d Ft: to 
be Lts and Capts w-p, Ens and Lts Barnard v Bradford, Alexander v Bruce, 
Murray: to be Lts and Capts b-p, Eas and Lt Phillimore, v Lindsay: to be Lt 
and Capt w-p, Capt Ponsonby, from 62d Ft. Coldstream Ft Gds; To be Capts 
and Lt-Cols w-p, Lts and Capts Carleton, Lord Lennox Fitzroy, Brvt Lt-Col 
Stepney, from 54th Ft, Maj Airey, from 22d Ft: ‘To be Lts and Capts w-p, Ens 
and Lts Cust, v Carleton, Crawley.v Fitzroy, Sir J Dunlop, Bart, Goodlake, 
Capt Butler from h-p Ceylon R Regt. Scots Fasilier Gds; To be Capts and Lt 
Cols w-p, Lts and Capts Haygarth, the Hon R Charteris, Brvt Lt- Col Lushing- 
ton, CB, from 37th Ft, Maj Montgomery, from 80th Ft: to be Lts and Capts 
w-p, Ens and Lts Baring, v Haygarth, Damer, v Charteris, Childers, Wheatley, 
Capts Wetherall, from Ist Ft, Greville, from 21st Ft: to be Adjt, Lt and Capt 
Drummond, v Stephenson, pro. 22d Ft; Maj Airey, from h-p unatt, to be Maj v 
Conway, pro in Gren Gds. 

Brevet.—Capt Simmons of Ri Engineers, to be Maj in the Army; Brvt-Maj 
Simmons, of Ri Engineers, to have the local rank of Lt-Col in Turkey; Lt an 
Capt Butler, of Coldstream Gds to be Maj in the Army. 

The name of Lt Nasmyth, of the Bombay Engineers, is recorded to have the 
Brvt rank of Maj when he shall have been pro to the regimental rank of Capt. 
War-Orrice, Jory 14.—To be Capts w-p. Ist Regt of Ft; Capt Northey, 
from h-p, Coldstream Gds. 7th Ft; Capt Edmonds, from bh P 60th Ft, repaying 
the diff. 9th Ft; Capt Pearson, from h-p unatt. 13th Ft; Capt Freeman from 
h-p,unatt. 15th Ft; Capt Lord Colville, from h-p, anatt. 16th Ft; Capt Ward, 
from h-p, unatt. 38th Ft; Capt Schreiber, from h-p, 18th Lt Drags. 44th Ft; 
Capt Warrington, from h-p, 76th Ft. 45th Ft; Capt Davies, from h-p, unatt, 
repaying the diff. 5ist Ft; Capt Pattenson, from h-p, Rifle Brigade. 55th Ft; 
Capt Connop, from h-p, Cape ee 60th Ft; —— Hepburn, from h-p, unatt. 
72d Ft; Capt Cox, from h-p 87th Ft, repaying the diff. 79th Ft; Capt Newbery, 
from h-p 44th Ft. 89th Ft; Capt Hoeyfromh-p,unatt. 90th Ft; Capt the Hon 
R Hare, from h-p, unatt. 3d W I Regt; Capt Greig, from h-p, unatt, v Braba- 
zon, app to 17th Ft. Rifle Brigade; Capt Ince, from h-p, unatt. 

Brevet.—To be Majors; Capts Warrington, 44th Ft, July 22, 1830; Cox, 72d 
Ft, Jan 10, 1837; Pattenson, 51st Ft, Jan 10, 1837; Davies, 45th Ft, Jan 10,1837; 
Newbery, 79th Ft, Jan 10, 1837; Schreiber, 38th Ft, Jan 10, 1837; Freeman, 13th 
Ft,June 28, 1838; Northey, lst Ft, Nov 23, 1841; Connop, 55th Ft, Nov 23, 1841; 
Pearson, 9th Ft, Nov 23, 1841; Hon R Hare, 90th Ft, Nov 23, 1841; Edmonds, 
7th Ft, Nov 23, 1841; Hepburn, 60th Ft, Nov 11, 1851; Ince, Rifle Brigadge, Nov 
11, 1851; Greig, 3d WI Regt, June 20, 1854. To be Lt-Cols; Brvt M.j crs War- 
rington, 44th Ft, Nov 9, 1846; Cox, 72d Ft, Nov 11, 1851; Pattenson, 51st Ft, 
Nov 11, 1851: Davies, 45th Ft, Nov 11, 1851; Newbery, 79th Ft, Nov 11, 1851; 
Schreiber, 38th Ft, Nov 11, 1851; Freeman, 13th Ft, Nov 11,1851; Northey, Ist 
Ft, Nov 11, 1851; Connop, 55th Ft, Nov 11, 1851; Pearson, 9th Ft, Nov 11, 1851; 
Hon R Hare, 90th Ft, Nov 11, 1851; Edmonds, 7th Ft, Nov 11,1851. To be 
Col; Brvt Lt-Col Warrington, 34th Ft, June 20, 1854. 

War-Orrice, Juty 14.—2d Regt of Life Gds; Maj and Lt-Col and Brvt Col 
Williams to be Lt-Col and Col b-p, v McDonall, who ret; Capt and Brvt Lt-Col 
Martin to be Maj and Lt-Col b-p, v Williams; Lt Hamilton to be Capt b-p, v 
Martyn; Cor and Sub-Lt Congreve, to be Lt b-p, v Hamilton. 2nd Dragn Gds; 
Assist-Surg Smith, from 48th Ft, to be Assist-Surg, v Forteath, pro on Staff. 
3rd Dragn Gds; R Norwood, Gent, to be Cor b-p, v Neave, pro. 6th Drag Gds; 
H Wight, Gent, to be Cor bp, v Formby, who ret; 3rd Lt Drags; Cor North, 
from 15th Lt Drags, to be Cor v Preston, pro; A Salter, Gent, to be Assist- 
Surg v Reid, resigned. 4th Lt Drags; Assist-Surg Crichton, M D, from Ceylon 
Rifle Regt, to be Assist-Surg v Massey, pro on Staff. 9th Lt Drags; J Goldie, 
Gent, to be Cor b-p, v Grant, pro. 16th Lt Drags, H Burnell, Gent, to be Cor 
b-p, v Leonard. Ist Regt of Ft; D Brock, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Muller, pro; 
Lt M‘Kenna, to be Adjt, v Turner, who resigns the Adjcy only. 2nd Ft; A Wat- 
son, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Drake, pro. 3rd Ft; R Hyndman, Gent, to be Ens 
w-p, v Turner, pro. 4th Ft; C Stokes, Gent, to be Ens w-p,v Sheppard, ro. 
5th Ft; E Barnaby, Gent, to be Ens w-p,v Templeman, pro. 6th Ft; R Bol- 
ton, Gent, to be Eus w-p, v Manserg, pro. 7th Ft; L Jones, Gent, to be Ens 
w-p. 9th Ft; C Borton, Gant, to be Ens w-p, v Nugent, pro. 15th Ft; R Cuth- 
bert, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Moore, pro. 18th Ft; C Coote, Gent, to be Ens w- 
,v Taylor, pro. 2ist Ft; T Bruce, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Gaskell, who ret, 
Patrickson, Gent, to be Assist Surg. 33rd Ft; Qtmr-Serj Vyse to be Qtmr, v 
Jones, who ret upon h-p. 34th Ft; RCochrane, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 35th Ft; 
Ens Warrand to be Lt b-p, v Warren, whoret; G Hughes, Gent, to Be Ens b-p, 
v Warrand. 37th Ft; Capt Heaton, from h-p unatt, to be Capt w-p. 41st Fu; 
Capt Granam, from 48th Ft, to be Capt, v Wethered, app Paymaster 95th Ft. 
46tk Ft; P Jones, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Waldy, pro. 48th Ft; Capt Spencer 
from h-p Rifle Brigade, to be Capt v Graham, app to 41st Ft; Lt Horne to be 
Adj v Williamson, pro; W Hemphill, MD, to be Assist-Surg, v Smith. app to 
2nd Drag Gds. 63rd Ft; Assist-Surg Flower, from the Depot Batt at Temple- 
more, to be Assist-Surg. 64th Ft; Lt Chadsto be Capt w-p, v Camberlege, dec; 
Eus Benison to be Lt w-p, v Chads. 68th Ft; Capt Fitzgerald, Adj of Depot 
Batt, to be Capt w-p. 78th Ft; E O'Neill, Gent, to be Assist-Surg, v M‘Kin- 
non, pro in Rifle Brigade 79th Ft; Lt Maitland; to be Adj v Mackay, prom. 
86th Ft; R Lofthouse, MD. to be Assist Surg, v Todd pro on Staff. 88th Ft; Lt 
Maynard, to be Capt b-p, v Brvt-Maj Sawrey, who ret. 
RirFLe Brigaps.—To be Lts w-p; Sec Lts Newdigate, Yonge. Tobe Ens 
w-p; Ensigns Talbot, from 63d Ft, v Newdigate; Fremantle, Gent, v Yonge; 
Saunders, Gent; Musgrave, Gent; Dashwood, Gent. To be Assist-Surgs; Shor- 
rock,Williams, Gents. Ist WI Reg; C Beamish, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Lees, 
app to 76th Ft. 3rd W I Regt; Ens Hanrahan to be Lt w-p, v Moorhead, dec; 
Lt Kingsmill to be Adj v Moorhead, dec. Ceylon Rifle Regt; J Thompson, 
Gent, to be Assist Surg, v Crichton, app to 5th Lt Drags. Depot Batt at Tem- 
plemore; D O'Donovan, MD, to be Assist-Surg, v Flower, app to 63d Ft. 
Srarr.—Capt Willan, h-p Rl Artillery, to be Paymaster of detachments at 
Portsmouth; Paymaster Campbell, from 71st Ft, to be Paymaster of the Depot 
Batt at Templemore, v Bartley, who reverts to his former half-pay. 
Unarracuep.—Lt Wilton, from 11th Ft, to be Capt w-p; Lt Dunning, from 
88th Ft, to be Capt w-p, 
Brevet.—Lt-Col Graham, of the RI Marines, to be Aide-de-Camp to the 
Queen, with the rank of Col, v Menzies, pro to be Maj-Gen; Capt Heaton, of 
the 37th Ft, to be Maj. 
Orrice or OrpnanceE, Juty 10.—Rl Regt of Artillery; Brvt-Maj Gambier 
to be Lt-Col, v Sandham, ret upon full pay; Sec Capt Patton to be Capt, v Gam- 
bier; First Lt Yates to be Sec Capt, v Patton; Sec Lt Broughton to be First Lt, 


v Yates. 

Navy. 
A Yacut Apventore.—On the 27th of June last, the yachts Emerald 
and Gondola were taking a pleasure trip round the Eaglish steam squad- 
ron, and, in order to reconnoitre a little they reached in within four Eng- 
lish miles of the entrance of the harbour of Crenstadt. They were in a 
short time (not altogether agreeably) surprised by a Russian steam-corvette 
steaming out at full speed in chase of them, to try to cut off their escape, 
They, however, being only prepared to take their pleasure, and not equip- 
ped for combat, very soon showed the Russians what English- built yachts 
could do when close hauled up in the wind. They sheeted sharply home, 
and gave them the full of their sails, and after tbree tacks they were safe- 
ly under the protection of our steam squadron. One of our steam corvettes, 
thinking it a good opportunity to take the measure of the Russians, got 
up steam and proceeded towards her. This was rather too much for her ; 
she (the Russian corvette) very soon down helm, and ran at full steam 
power for the harbour. At the time these yachts were reconnoitring, 
sounding, &c., there were five English captains of the fleet on board of 
them, and also a peer of the realm—rather too good a prize to be taken 
by the Russians when Eaglish flags were floating so near.—London paper. 


Suort Patu To Svccess.—A proposition has been sent to the Admiralty 
by an officer of the Navy of high standing, for the perfect sealing up the 
entrance to Cronstadt, by doing which the Russiaa fleet could be kept 
there for years, and if necessary forever. The plan is now under the 
consideration of the Admiralty, and we are credibly informed the gallant 
Anglo French Admirals are being consulted on the practicability of the 
same. To give further explanations at present would be most injadi- 
cious. If carried out, it will release nine-tenths of our fleet from that 
part of the Baltic; after which Sveaborg and Helsingfors may have simi- 
lar cards i at a cost of a few shot or shell, and most certainly with- 
out loss of lives, compared with Gamla Carleby. 


The embarkation of about 10,000 French troops, for the Baltic, was to take 
place at Calais, on Saturday, the 15th inst. The following are the ships of 
war that were to be employed :—Hamnibal, with broad pendant, screw two- 


three-decker; Gladiator, 6, paddle-frigate; Sphinx, 6 


, paddle-frigate; Terme. 


gant, screw-frigate, (machinery out of order,) and several trans 


’s Apvenrnemrs—-Cnaie : R Campbell to be Ins: 
Soast Guard—Commanders: Kynaston to command the Spiteful, 

wich; Calver. who has been employed by the Admiralty during dohenann 
years, making surveys on the north-east coast, has been selected to ilot the 
fleet to proceed with French troops to the Baltic; J. Steane, to be Admirate 
agent of the screw or Prince of 2,700 tons.—Lieuts.: _M. Lowther to ths 
Sealark, 8; W. F. Essel, R. J. Turner, J. Burslem, and W. C. Geary, from the 
coastguard, to be agents for transports; W. K. Joliffe to command the gun- 
steamer Arrow; J. H. Lloyd to the onshire, at Sheerness.—Paymasters: F 
Lucas, to the Spitefu/, 6, st. sloop, at Devonport; Watson, from the St. Vincent 
to the Termagant, 24.—Surgeon: M. Barton, M.D., to Yarmonth Hospital.— 
Chaplain: Rev. H. Jones, M.A., to be chaplain of Malta dockyard. ‘ 


Promorion.—Assist.-Surg. Vans C. Clarke, M.D., to the rank of surgeon. 


ting Commander of the 


Roya. Marives.—Bvt.-Maj. Anderson to be Lt.-Col., v. Clendon, to ret. f. p.; 
First Lt. Parke to be Capt.; Sec. Lt. Napier to be First Lt.; Sec. Lt. Christy to 
be First Lt., v. Puddicombe, resigned. 


Obituary. 


Epwarp Ginson WAKEFIELD.—The death of Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield 
which took place in New Zealand, is announced in the papers of that colony, 
His name, in connection with the abduction of a Miss Turner, an infant heiress 
of great wealth, is no doubt fresh in the memory of many. Wakefield was con- 
victed of the abduction, and in company with his brother, who was a party te 
the crime, was confined for several months in Newgate jail. The marriage of 
Miss Turner with Wakefield was dissolved by parliament, and she subsequent! 

married a Mr. Leigh. Mr. Wakefield subsequently acquired a certain repute 
em by the zeal and ability with which he caned epee the arena of Colonial 
politics. - 

At Cambay, East Indies, Major Lloyd, of H.M. 83d Regt.—At the Rectory 
Broad Somerford, Wilts, in his 95th year, the Rev. S. G. F. Triboudet Demain. 
bray, B.D., formerly a Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and upwards of 55 
ears Rector of Broad Somerford. Was appointed a Whitehall Preacher in 
794, a Chaplain in Ordinary to her Majesty, and was an Astronomer at the late 
gs Observatory at Kew.—H. Mence, Esq., of Brighton, Lieut. H. P. of H.M. 
32d Regt.—At his seat, Tregehan, Cornwall, Maj.-General Carlyon.— At Mauri- 
tius, J. Davidson, Esq., late Captain in H.M. 29th Regt.—Andrew Trevor, Esq. 
formerly Surgeon of H.M. 33d Regt.—In Paris, the Princess de la Moskowa, 
widow of the unfortunate Marshal Ney, at an advanced age, and after a long 
illness.—The Duchess of Plaisance, widow of General Lebrun, has also di 
lately, at a residence which she occupied for some years in the neighbourhood 
of Athens. Her husband was the son of Lebrun, Duke de Plaisance, one of the 
three consuls of the 18th Brumaire, and afterwards Arch-Chancellor of the Em- 
pire.—At Rome, Cardinal Raphael Fornari. He was for several years nuncio 
at Brussels and Paris, which latter place he left on being elevated to the rank 
of cardinal. He was Prefect of the leasnentien of Education, or Minister of 
Public Instruction.—The venerable Princess Dowager Caroline Louisa of 
Schwarzburg Rudolstadt, a born Princess of Hesse-Homburg.—In Paris, Emile 
Souvestre, the author of some of the most admirable specimens of the light li- 
terature of the day.—The Comte de las Cases, son of the secretary and personal 
triend of the late Emperor Napoleon.—At Avondale, Major Menzies, late of the 
42d Royal Highlanders.—Nathan Towson, Brevet Major General, United States 
Army, died at Washington, on the 20th July, of apoplexy, aged 70. 


jAusic. 


Verdi’s “ Luisa Miller” has been several times most successfully performed 
by Maretzek’s company at Castle Garden, since our last ; that is to say so far 
as the artists are concerned. The heat and the wet have rendered the houses 
thin.—On Monday, we are to have “ Masanieilo ;” and we can but notice as@ 
proof of zeal on the part of Madame D’Ormy, that she has consented to enact 
the part of Fenella. This, you know, is generally entrusted to a pantomimic 
danscuse, one of a class whose intelligence rarely reaches above their toes. It 
will be a novelty to see it undertaken by sueh a woman as the one just named. 








Grisi and Mario are really coming, after all. At Castle Garden, on the 4th of 
September, curiosity will be on tip-toe. 





Drama. 


There is still nothing to write about, although we cannot but express 
our sincere regret at the death of Mr. Lysander Thumpson, of Wallack’s 
establishment, which occurred early in the week. He was so good, 60 
careful, and so promising an actor, that the New York stage can ill afford 
to lose him. 

A fortnight since, we expressed our disgust that Charles Kean, of all 
men, should be desecrating the Drama, in London. We are glad to per- 
ceive that two at least of our London brethren have entered also a pro- 
test against the rubbish of the “ Courier of Lyons.” 

The new three-act melodrama produced on Monday for Mr. Kean’s 
benefit at this theatre, has achieved a success as complete as sighs, and 
sobs, and tears, and soaking handkerchiefs and rapturous applause can 
mee 
After the public have stamped their approval of a new piece, the critic 
comes too late with his protest, and yet we must express our regret that 
the popular taste is so bad as to applaud and crowd to see such a mere 
Victoria play as this. The manager will of course say—and we admit 
there is some force in the plea—that “ those who please to live must live 
to please.” The nigger melodists of our streets may say the same. But 
a gentleman of education and taste, as Mr. Kean undoubtedly is, might 
well ask if it is really necessary to desecrate his stage by Bartlemy Fair 
horrors, and if he bas ever found plays of a higher order fail to draw 
crowded and admiring audiences. To pander to a mere vulgar thirst for 
excitement degrades alike manager and audience. One borror always 
calls for another still more horrible. Melodramas are a kind of theatrical 
gin-drinking ; the stimulus must be constantly kept up. We are by no 
means strait-laced in our theatrical notions ; but we do regret to see the 
plot made everything, and the delineation of character and the workings 
of the passions neglected. That such plays “draw” is but a poor plea 
after all ; if Mr. Kean were to announce that he would walk on the tight 
rope or sing a comic song in Hamlet, there is no doubt he would have & 
full house. The real question in theatricals as in morals, is-—does the 
end justify the means? We think not. By witnessing such “ thrilling 
horrors” one’s taste becomes as defiled as our gloves do from handling 
the dirty abominations of treacle and soot, miscalled play-bills. When 
will Mr. Kean reform this deformity ?--At/as, July 1. 


On Monday a three-act melo-drama was produced under the title of 
“ The Courier of Lyons,” adapted by Mr. Reade from the French. Ever 
the French! The story is founded on a fact which happened at the end 
of the last century, in which, through an extraordinary likeness, an inno 
cent man was executed for murder. The murder, with all its horrors, 1 
perpetrated on the stage,—and in the French piece the innocent man Is 
executed also. Mr. Reade has spared us this last incident, and made the 
discovery of the real criminal take place in time to save the unfortunate 
aecused. The action of the piece is, however, sufficiently revolting as it 
stands, though skilfully manipulated both by its original authors and 
present adapter. The topic of this drama is not selected with Mr. Reade’s 
usual taste ; but, probably, he has yielded in this instance to the — 
fested preference of the management for the outrageous in substance * 
effect, and the increased demand for excitement thereby created. * bared 
Corsican Brothers” proceeded on the superstitious assumption of a spit * 
intelligence guiding mundane affairs;—the present seems to aim at gl 
ing, that the government of the world is a moral blunder, and that - 
tice in it is an accident, if not an impossibility. Its chief reoomme® & 
tion to the management was, probably, the opportunity which it affor oo 
Mr. Kean of appearing in two opposite characters :—both wane . 
murderer, and Lesurgues, the innocently accused, being represente ih 
the same actor. The merit of the construction lies in the manner 1 
which it is contrived that these two parties should follow one another 
the stage—which is managed so quickly as to raise wonder bow one 
change of costume could be accomplished in so brief a space of a be 
ambition of creating this species of surprise is not of a very lofty . - A 
ter ; and, but for the fact before us, it were difficult to believe tha be 
actor aiming at the high places of the drama would condeseend to a 
expedients. Is it that Mr. Kean feels that be has failed in his wee os 
efforts, that he consents to prostitute the stage over which be has or 
tion to productions of a class which, however stimulating, degrade | a 
actor and audience? From a tragic actor, who confesses to no ~ Sem 
expect a management abounding in opportunities for the display — 
genius ;—not a series of stage-exbibitions, in which the lowest his Saab 
talent may be quite as successful as the highest. Humbler — : 
ments are yiel ing to the demand for the better education of the ses 4 
and providing them with the best available drama. Reform . a a 
ing most satisfactorily in these ; and wherefore we should be calle aT 
to retrograde at a theatre supported by royal and public patronage, 








for foreiga service on Monday.—Lendon paper, July 13. 





; Algiers, screw two-decker; St. Vincent, three-decker; Royal William, 





difficult to imagine.—Mthenaum. 




















New Dooks. 
Suxxy Memorres or Foreian Lanps. By Ars. H. B. Stowe. Boston. 
Phillips, Sampson, & Co.—In allusion to some of the evils attendant on 
a classical education, Byron laughed at certain editions of some of the 
naughty old poets, wherein the objectionable passages were 


placed in an — 
To save, in short, the trouble of an index. 


A similar process has been adopted in the work before us ; that is to say, 
lest the reader should not be sufficiently impressed by incidental al- 
lusions (pretty frequent and lengthy, too,) to the effect everywhere pro- 
daced by the presence of the author in Europe, she has modestly devoted 
her first fifty pages to reprinted descriptions of the honours with which 
she was received in England and Scotland, and extracts from the flatter- 
ing speeches made to her and concerning her. On the necessity or the 
good taste which could have dictated such a course, we do not purpose to 
dwell. It is but of a piece with another decisive proof, that these Sunny 
Memories have been carefully elaborated for the book- market. ; And we 
find that proof in the form selected by Mrs. Stowe for presenting herself 
once more to the public. Her reminiscences are penned in the shape of 
letters to her relatives in this country ; but there is scarcely a single one 
amongst them that has the genuine twang of the mail-bag init. They 
seem as though they were composed at leisure ; not as though they were 
flung off, fresh from the writer’s mind, during the rare intervals for cor- 
respondence. afforded by her incessant occupation, her rapid movements 
from place to place, and her ill-health which is not seldom hinted. The 
world enjoyed its quiet laugh, when Miss Bremer told it that her letters 
on America were not intended for publication. Perhaps it may even 
smile at so great a genius as Mrs. Stowe, when it has reason to doubt if 
her letters were ever written at all—at the dates and places assigned to 
them. And gallantry forbid that we should hazard such a surmise, on 
mere internal evidence, which we might very easily misinterpret! The 
lady’s candour is our warrant. She says in her Preface, that “ the Letters 
were, for the most part, compiled from what was written at the time and 
on the spot ;” end as though this were not sufficient to disturb one’s faith, 
she adds with remarkable naiveté—“ some few were entirely written after 
the author’s return!” Just imagine a book-maker seated quietly in her 
boudoir in Massachusetts, exuberating in sentiments (apparently sponta- 
neous) on foreign art, or scenery, or men, or institutions, and then coolly 
dating them at an interval of eight or ten months, and a distance of three 
or four thousand miles! Such small fraud puts one out of humour. You 
look for an honest record of impressions, and you find a got-up composi- 
tion, set-off with quotations and guide-book lore. At the same time, you 
are apt to be confused as to what is real, and what is assumed. In off- 
hand writing, one would scarcely have met on neighbouring pages such 
contradiction as meets one here; though it is not surprising when 
part of a narrative is penned on the spot and at the moment, part 
compiled, and part added. At page 49, Mrs. Stowe being greeted 
by “men, women, and children,” assembled together to bid her welcome 
to Scotland, experiences a “ thrill” that she describes as “pleasant.” At 
page 53, the demonstrations on her behalf and the kindnesses and presente 
that she receives “ only oppress her with unutterable sadness.” But we 
are wrong to speak of doubt in the matter. From the general tone it is 
clear that, although Mrs. Stowe, in utter ignorance of all newspaper re- 
port, “went to Europe without the least anticipation of the kind of re- 
ception which awaited” her, she took it in exceedingly good part. The 
“unutterable sadness” looks very much as though it were subsequently 
thrown in for effect. A 

Having thus made some grave objections against Sunny Memories, 
which we desire to speak of, apart from all the re-hash and all the 
fiddle-faddle about Exeter Hall and anti-slavery movements, we shall 
not carp at minor peculiarities, or single out opinions and expressions that 
might be turned into ridicule. It would scarcely become us to be severe 
upon a woman for becoming a worshipper at the shrine of rank and high 
estate. Very few of our bragging sex can resist their influence ; and we 
have known some male Republicans make the tour of Europe, with intro- 
ductions to the “ best society,”’ and return quite as full of “her Grace” 
and ‘my Lord” as Mrs. Stowe herself, but without her frankness in 
showing it. Indeed, we ought to be grateful to eur author for her 
pleasant and hearty manner of exhibiting the fairer side of Aristocracy.— 
It is fortunate that the portions of these volumes, wherein Mrs. Stowe ex- 
patiates on the philanthropy and benevolence that may be found amongst 
British nobles, are by no means limited to that wearisome subject of 
Slavery, with which we have no concern whatever here, and our coun- 
trymen ought to have none whatever at home. Education, Tempe- 
rance, Ragged Schools, and sundry schemes for mitigating the ills of Po- 
verty, are discussed by Mrs. Stowe with zeal and intelligence ; whilst, even 
in connection with these subjects, we gain something from her little foible 
just alluded to. We probably owe to it a very long and elaborate vindi- 
cation of the Duke of Sutherland from the charge of harshness in the ma- 
nagement of his vast estates in Sutherlandshire, and also a most interest- 
ing account of the devotedness of the Earl of Shaftesbury (known in ear- 
lier life as Lord Ashley) to bettering the moral and physical condition of 
the sons of toil and wretchedness. 

As a mere book of travels, these Memories furnish some agreeable read- 
ing. There is considerable cleverness occasionally displayed, a fund of 
good-humour, great independence in matters of taste, and a happy com- 
pound of good-sense and what, for lack of a better name, we call senti- 
ment. A few extracts will probably be acceptable ; and we promise to 
steer clear of Uncle Tom. Here is something short, to begin with, that 
is worth noticing, since it embodies a reply to much prejudice that pre- 
vails. Mrs. Stowe is in England. 


Generally speaking, the servants seem to me quite a superior class to 
what are employed in that capacity with us. They look very intelligent, 
are dressed with great neatness, and though their manners are very much 
more deferential than those of servants in our country, it appears to be a 
difference arising quite as much from self respect and a sense of propriety 
as from servility. 


We like the following defence of the yearning of the heart after the re- 


lies of the olden time. The immediate subject under remark is Bothwell 
Castle, 


Nevertheless, when we eame to the arbor which commanded the finest 
view of the old castle, and saw its gray, ivy-clad walls, standing forth on 
a beautiful point, round which swept the brown, dimpling waves of the 
Clyde, the’ indescribable sweetness, sadness, wildness of the whole scene 
would make its voice heard in our hearts. “ Thy servants take pleasure 
in her dust, and favour the stones theteof,” said an old Hebrew poet, who 
must have felt the inexpressibly sad beauty of aruin. All the splendid 
phantasmagoria of chivalry and feudalism, knights, ladies, banners, glit- 
tering arms, sweep before us ; the cry of the battle, the noise of the cap- 
tains, and the shouting; and then in contrast this deep stillness, that 
green, clinging ivy, the gentle, rippling river, those weeping birches, dip- 
Ping in its soft waters——all these, in their quiet loveliness, speak of some- 
thing more imperishable than brute force. 

The ivy on the walls now displays a trunk in some places as large as a 
an sbody. In the days of Archibald the Grim, I suppose that ivy was 

ittle, weak twig, which, if he ever noticed, he must have thought the 
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stance, who, as represented by Scott, are perhaps as good exponents of 
the idea asany. Was it their hardness, their cruelty, their hastiness, to 
take offence, their fondness for blood and murder? All these, by and of 
themselves, are simply disgusting. What, then, do we admire? Their 
conrage, their fortitude, their scorn of lying and dissimulation, their high 
sense of personal honour, which led them to feel themselves the protectors 
of the weak, and to disdain to take advantage of unequal odds against an 
enemy. If we read the book of Isaiah, we shall see that some of the most 
striking representations of God’s appeal to the very same principles of 
our bature. 

The fact is, there can be no reliable character which has not its basis in 
these strong qualities. The beautiful must ever rest in the arms of the 
sublime. The gentle needs the strong to sustain it, as much as the rock 
flowers need rocks to grow on, or yonder ivy the rugged wall which it em- 
braces. When we are admiring these things, therefore, we are only ad- 
miring some sparkles and glimmers of that which is divine, and so com- 
ing nearer to Him in whom all fullness dwells. 


What follows regarding Scott is discriminative and true. 


Still farther on, surrounded by dark and solemn woods, stands Glamis 
Castle, the scene of the tragedy of Macbeth. We could sce but a glimpse 
of it from the road, but the very sound of the name was enough to stimu- 
late our imagination. It is still an inhabited dwelling, though much to 
the regret of antiquarians and lovers of the picturesque, the characteristic 
outworks and defences of the feudal ages, which surrounded it, have been 
levelled, and velvet lawns and gravel walks carried to the very door. 
Scott, who passed a night there in 1793, while it was yet in its pristine 
condition, comments on the change mournfully, as undoubtedly a true 
lover of the past would. Albeit the grass plats and the gravel walks, to 
the eye of sense, are undoubtedly much more agreeable and convenient. 
Scott says in his Demonology, that he never came any where near to be- 
ing overcome with a superstitious feeling, except twice in his life, and 
one was on the night when he slept in Glamis Castle. The poetical and 
the practical elements in Scott’s mind ran together, side by side, without 
mixing, as evidently as the waters of the Alleghany and Monongahela at 
Pittsburg. Scarcely ever a man had so much relish for the supernatural, 
and so little faith in it. One must confess. however, that the most scepti- 
cal might have been overcome at Glamis Castle, for its appearance, by 
all accounts, is weird and strange, and ghostly enough to start the dullest 
imagination. 
Mrs. Stowe lingers long and lovingly with Scott. Thus, again. 


It is a great thing to have a mind of such power and such influence, 
whose recognitions of right and wrong, of virtue and vice, were, in most 
cases, so clear and determined. He never enlists our sympathies in fa- 
vour of vice, by drawing those seductive pictures, in which it comes so 
near the shape of virtue, that the mind is puzzled as to the boundary line. 
He never makes young ladies feel that they would like to marry corsairs, 
pirates, or sentimental villains of any description. 


The famous lawns of England are thus hit off, d-propos to Warwick 
Castle. 


When we came fairly into the court yard of the castle, a scene of mag- 
nificent beauty opened before us. I cannot describe it minutely. The 
principal features are the battlements, towers, and turrets of the old feu- 
dal castle, encompassed by grounds on which has been expended all that 
princely art of landscape gardening for which England is famous—leafy 
thickets, magnificent trees, openings, and vistas of verdure, and wide 
sweeps of grass, short, thick, and vividly green, as the velvet moss we 
sometimes see growing of rocks in New England. Grass is an art and 
ecience in England--it is an institution. The pains that are taken in sow- 
ing, tending, cutting, clipping, rolling, and otherwise nursing and coax- 
ing it, being seconded by the misty breath and often falling tears of the 
climate, produce results which must be seen to be appreciated. 


In connection with the same place also, we find this gentle pleading for 
those great and princely establishments of our wealthier noblea, that offer 
such attraction to the tourist. 


The influence of these estates on the community cannot but be in many re- 
spects beneficial, and should in some way qualify the prejudiee with which 
republicans are apt to contemplate any thing aristocratic ; for although 
the legal title to these things inheresin but one man, yet in a very impor- 
tant sense they belong to the whole community, indeed, to universal hu- 
manity. It may be very undesirable and unwise to wish to imitate these 
institutions in America, and yet it may be illiberal to undervalue them as 
they stand in England. A man would not build a house, in this nineteenth 
century, on the pattern of a feudal castle ; and yet where the feudal cas- 
tle is built, surely its antique grace might plead somewhat in its favour, 
and it may be better to accomodate it to modern uses, than to level it, 
and erect a modern mansion in its place. 


At Kenilworth, feeling predominates, thus. 


We wandered over the ruins, which are very extensive, and which Scott, 
with his usual vivacitvy and accuracy, has restored and repeopled. We 
climed up into Amy Robsart’s chamber; we scrambled into one of the 
arched windows of what was formerly the great dining hall, where Eliza- 
beth feasted in the midst of her lords and ladies, and where every stone 
had rung to the sound of merrimentand revelry. The windows are broken 
out; it is roofless and floorless, waving and rustling with pendant ivy, 
and vocal with the song of hundreds of little birds. 

We wandered from room to room, looking up and seeing in the walls 
the desolate fireplaces, tier over tier, the places where the beams of the 
floors had gone into the walls, and still the birds continued their singing 
every where. 

Nothing affected me more than this ceaseless singing and rejoicing of 
birds in these old gray ruins. They seemed so perfectly joyous and hap- 
py amid the desolations, so airy and faneiful in their bursts of song, so ig- 
norant and careless of the deep meaning of the gray desolation around 
them, that I could not but be moved. It was nothing to them how these 
stately, sculptured walls became lonely and ruinous, and the weight of a 
thousand thoughts and questionings which arise to us is never even dreamed 
by them. They sow not, neither do they reap, but their heavenly Father 
feeds them ; and so the wilderness and the desolate place is glad in them, 
and they are glad in the wilderness and desolate place. 

It was a beautiful conception, this making of birds. Shelley calls them 
“embodied joys ;” and Christ says, that amid the vaster ruins of man’s 
desolation, ruins more dreadfully suggestive than those of sculptured 
frieze and architrave, we c:.u yet live a bird’s life of unanxious joy ; or, 
as Martin Luther beautifully paraphrases it, ““ We can be like a bird, that 
sits singing on his twig and lets God think for him.” 


We cannot however pass by this last paragraph, without remarking on 
the unintentional irreverence by which it is distinguished. The patronis- 
ing air with which the author nods approval to the Creator, and the non- 
chalance with which she brackets our Lord, with Shelley and Martin Lu- 
ther, in one sentence, could only have been found in a New-England wri- 
ter--unless indeed in a French one. Wide as the poles are they asunder 
in all other respects: but in this free handling of sacred names and to- 
pics there is a curious similarity, though it might be traced to very dif- 
ferent causes.--Our next quotation might be studied with advantage by 
many of our local contemporaries. The scene is a dinner-party at the 
London Mansion House, wherein the Lord Mayor feasts grandees and no- 
torieties, bringing high life and cockneydom cheek by jowl. Reference is 
made to the promised reforms in Chancery. 


In the conclusion of Mr. Dickens’s speech he alluded playfully to this 
item of intelligence; said he was exceedingly happy to hear it, as he 
trusted now that a suit, in which he was greatly interested, would speedily 
come toanend. I heard alittle by conversation between Mr. Dickens 
and a gentleman of the bar, who sat opposite to me, in which the latter 
seemed to be reiterating the same assertions, aad I understood him to say, 
that a case not extraordinarily complicated might be got through with in 
three months. Mr. Dickens said be was very happy to hear it; but I fan- 
cied there was a little shade of incredulity in his manner; however, the 
incident showed one thing, that is, that the chancery were not insensible 
to the representation of Dickens; but the whole tone of the thing was 
quite good-natured and agreeable. In this respect, I must say I think 
the English are quite remarkable. Every thing here meets the very free- 
est handling ; nothing is too sacred to be publicly shown up; but those 
who are exhibited appear to have too much good sense to recognize the 
picture by getting angry. Mr. Dickens has gone on unmercifully exposing 





po on and slightest of all things ; yet Archibald has gone back to dust, 
5 — ivy is still growing on. Such force is there in gentle things. 
enti “4 often been dissatisfied with the admiration, which a poetic edu- 
’ as woven into my nature, for chivalry and feudalism; but, on a 
oan t examination, I am convinced that there is a real and proper foun- 
ation for it, and that, rightly understood, this poetic admiration is not 


inconsistent with the spirit of Christ, 
For, let us consider what it is we admire in these Douglasee, for in- 


all sorts of weak places in the English fabric, public and private, yet no- 
body cries out upon him as the slanderer of hiscountry. He serves up 
Lord Dedlocks to his heart’s content, yet none of the nobility make wry 
' faces about it; nobody isin a hurry to proclaim that be has recognized 
‘ the picture, by getting into a passion atit. The contrast between the 
| people of Eagland and America, in this respect, is rather unfavourable to 
a aaa they are by profession conservative, and we by profession ra- 
Cals. 


SN 





The Dachess of Sutherland absolutely bewitehes Mrs. Stowe, and all the 
family doings come under the charm. How strong the terms employed in 
winding-up the vindication of the management of the Highland estates, 
already mentioned ! 


As to whether the arrangement is a bad one, the faets which have been 
stated speak for themselves, To my view it isan almost sublime instance 
of the benevolent employment of superior wealth and power in shortening 
the struggles of advancing civilization, and elevating in a few years a 
whole community to a point of education and material prosperity, which, 
unassisted, they might never have obtained. 


So far from the first volume: our extracts from the second must not. 
beso long. There is much point in what follows, though Eton and Rugby 
may make slight of it. 


It is a curious fact that Christian nations, with one general consent, in 
the early education of youth neglect the volume which they consider in- 
spired, and bring the mind at the most susceptible pericd, under the do 
minion of the literature and mythology of the beathen world; and that, 
too, when tke sacred history and poetry are confessedly superior in lite- 
rary quality. Grave doctors of divinity expend their forces in comment- 
ing on and teaching things which would be utterly scouted, were an 
author to publish them in English as original compositions. A Chris- 
tian community has its young men educated in Ovidand Anacreon, bat 
is shocked when one of them comes out in English with Don Juan; yet, 
probably, the latter poem is purer than either. 


The subjoined description of an Exeter Hall “ bray” is decidedly good, 
and truthful besides. It may be considered, irrespeetively of the object 
of the meeting. 


The hall this night was densely crowded, and, as I felt very unwell, I 
did not go in till after the services had commenced--a thing which I 
greatly regretted afterwards, as by this means I lost a most able speech 
by Lord Shaftesbury. 

The Duchess of Sutherland entered soon after the commencement of 
the exercises, and was most enthusiastically cheered. When we came in, 
a seat had been reserved to us by her grace in the side gallery, and the 
cheering was repeated. 1 thought J had heard something of the sort in 
Scotland, but there was a vehemence about this that made me tremble. 
There is always something awful to my miud about a dense crowd ina 
my of high excitement, let the nature of that excitement be what it 
will. 

I do not believe that there is in all America more vehemence of demo- 
cracy, more volcanic force of power, than comes out in one of these great 
gatherings in our old fatherland. 1 saw plainly enough where Concord, 
Lexington, and Bunker Hill came fiom; and it seems to me there is 
enough of this element of indignation at wrong, and resistance to tyranny , 
to found half a dozen more republics as strong ag we are. 

A little incident that occurred gave me an idea of what such a crowd 
might become in a confused state of excitement. A woman fainted in a 
distant part of the house, and a policeman attempted to force a way 
through the densely packed crowd. The services were interrupted for a 
few moments, and there were hoarse surgings and swellings of the mighty 
mass, who were s0 closely packed that they moved together like waves. 
Some began to rise in their seats, and some cried “ Order! order!” And 
one could easily see, that were a sudden panic or overwhelming excite- 
ment to break up the order of the meeting, what a terrible scene might 
ensue. 

“* What is it?” said I to a friend who sat next me. 

“ A pickpocket, perhaps,” said she. “I am afraid we are going to 
have a row. They are going to give you one of our Exeter Hall ‘ brays.’ ” 

I felt a good deal fluttered ; but the Duchess of Sutherland, who knew 
the British lion better than I did, seemed to be so perfectly collected that 
I became reassured. 


Perbaps it is the burning atmosphere around us as we write, that gives 
so grateful an appreciation of the thought contained in what follows, 


It was a lovely afternoon ; the sun had got over the Mont Blanc side of 
the world, and threw the broad, cool shadow of the mountains quite across 
the valley. What a curious kind of thing shadow is,--that invisible veil, 
falling eo evenly and so lightly over all things, bringing with it suck 
thoughts of caliness, of coolness, and of rest. I wonder the old Greeks 
did not build temples to Shadow, and eall her the sister of Thought and 
Peace. The Hebrew writers speak of the “ overshadowing of the Al- 
mighty ;”’ they call his protection “ the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land.” Eyen as the shadow of Mont Blanc falls like a Sabbath across 
this valley, #0 falls the sense of his presence across our weary life-road ! 

We conclude our lengthened extracts with a capital bit of Parisian 
sentiment. The mechanic’s longing to fee/ Béranger’s funeral is unique. 

This morning M. and Madame Belloc took me with them to call on 
Béranger, the poet. He isa charming old man, very arimated, witha 
face full of feeling and benevolence, and with that agreeable simplicity 
and vivacity of manner which is peculiarly French. It waseleven o'clock, 
but he had not yet breakfasted ; we entreated him to waive ceremony, 
and so his maid brought in his chop and coffee, and we all plunged into 
an animated conversation. Béranger went on conversing with shbrewd- 
ness mingled with childlike simplicity, a blending of the comic, the ear- 
nest, and the complimentary. Conversation in a French circle seems te 
me like the gambols of a thistle down, or the rainbow changes in sow 
bubbles. One langhs with tears in one’s eyes. One moment confound 
with the absolute childhood of the simplicity, in the next one is a little 
afraid of the keen edge of the shrewdness. This call gave me an insight 
into a French circle which both amused and delighted me. Coming 
home, M. Belloc enlarged upon Béranger’s benevolence and kindness of 
heart. ‘ No man,” he said, “is more universally popular with the com- 
mon people. He has exerted himself much for the families of the unfor- 
tunate déportés to Cayenne.” Then he added, laughing, “ A meehanie, 
one of my model sitters, was dilating upon his goodness—' What a man ! 
what sublime virtue! how ishe beloved! Could I live to see his funeral! 
Quelle (quel) spectacle! Quelle grande emotion!’” 

It only remains to add that these two duodecimos are very neatly 
printed, and crowded with illustrative wood cuts. Not a few of them are 
executed with a free and graphic touch. 


—_—_—_~.>—__—_ 


A WALK THROUGH THE STUDIOS OF ROME. 
Continued and Concluded. 


Within the vast courtyard, and under the lower arcades of the great 
Colonna Palace is situated the studio of Professor Minardi, much esteemed 
by the Italians as a painter, although I am constrained to confess that I 
cannot admire the colour of his works. They have the fault in this re- 
spect of all modern Italian pictures, glare and glitter without shade, and 
consequently without effect. 

The professor was engaged, when we visited him, on an immense altar- 
piece for Prince Doria, from which one might have been led to imagine 
that such a thing as shadow was antagonistic to nature ; yet the drawing 
of this picture was masterly, and come of the groups of angels almost Ra- 
phaelesque. But what I most admired in the studio, and can in all good 
faith praise, were the exquisite drawings which hung ronnd the walls ; 
these, either merely sketehed or partially coloured in sepia, were charm- 
ing specimens of an elegant and prolific fancy without the drawback of 
anything objectionable in colouring. I know of no other drawings so 
nearly resembling Flaxman’s sublime creations, shorn, however, of the 
grandeur in which the great English designer excelled; for Minardi 
loves rather the sweet and the fanciful than the majestic and impressive 
in Art. . 

There was a sketch by him in the room, which I particularly recal. It 
is in memory of the daughter of the Earl of Shrewsbury, and sister to the 
Princess Doria, who died, and was followed to the grave by her three chil- 
dren. In the sketch for the large picture she is represented as mounting 
through parting clouds to Heaven, her long fair bair glittering in the 
light, bearing in her arms the three infants, who, “ evenin death were not 
divided” from their mother. Rome, and the Cupola of St. Peter’s lie be- 
low, while in a corner of the picture is a tomb under a group of pine 
trees, with a mourning figure prostrate before it, while the sun sinks be- 
hind the dark branches of the trees, and casts its parting rays over the 
secne. 

We next repaired to the studio of Signor F*** in the Via Felice. De- 
scending a flight of steps we entered the sweetest little court of orange 
trees lever beheld. The fruit hung clustering on the branches like so 
many globes of fire among the dark leaves, some of it being of that deep 
blood-red kind which is peculiarly rich and luscious, The walls were en- 
tirely overshadowed by these fragrant trees, whose arching branches 
formed a brilliant canopy over our heads. I longed most ardently to pick 
and eat, but, remembering I was among the orange trees on an artistic 
mission only, I with difficulty succeeded in keeping my hands by my sides, 
and walked on through a great glass door into this most romantically 
situated studia Alas! All the romance was left outside among the 
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@range trees ; not an iota was to be discovered within, where bad taste, 
enervated fancy, and unmistakable mediocrity reigned supreme. . 

Our attention was immediately arrested by a large mass of sculptor’s 
work, of a most extraordinary aod heterogenous description. We were 
now looking on a figure of heroic size, dressed in the high raff, slashed 
bulging sleeves and accompaniments, with a hat and feather to corres- 
pond, ia which we should invest Sir Walter Raleigh when spreading bis 
worn-out cloak for Queen Elizabeth to step upon. How all this male 
millinery looked ia uayielding marble I leave any reasonable creature to 
imagine. The head and face of the figure were cast ecstatically upward 
go as to throw the whole body into the most awkward attitude imagina- 
ble, an attitude which certainly would have caused the original flesh and 
blood to fall backward into the nearest ditch, always supposing bim to 
have been the gallant Sir Walter. In the statue’s hand is a heavy book, 
at his feet lies another, which led me to remark his ludicrous slasbed 
shoes quite unnecessarily protruded, He leans on a chivalric pile, consist- 
ing of a feathered helmet, a spear, a sword, and a large shield, on which 
were engraven the words Pro Fide. Now, il 1 were to ask my readers to 
guess who this character might be, they never could solve the enigma, 
and therefore I will tell them at once that it actually assumes to represent 
Torqaato Tasso, who is here exposed to monumental ill-usage. which 
would be as galling to his morbid vanity (if he could be made aware of 
what is going forward in the world below) as any earthly slights he ever 
endured in the aristocratic Court of Ferrara. 

Everyone who has visited Tasso’s Roman burial-place in the church of 
San Onofrio must have been scandalised at the wretched tablet now erect- 
ed there to his memory. The marble caricature which I have been en- 
deavouring to describe, is intended to replace it. If it succeeds in noth- 
ing else, it will at least succeed in commemorating for the benefit of future 
generations the monstrous ill taste extant in classic Italy in this year of 
grace 1854. I was shown a paper design of the wholeaffair. Thedimen- 
sions of the original, as the church is rather small, will certainly fill it 
entirely, or have to be cut down like the mythological painting executed 
for Farmer Flamborough in the * Vicar of Wakefield.” 

Mr. Chapman, an American painter, has great merit, and a most sug- 
gestive poetic fancy. I much admired some views by him of the Cam- 

a, that exhaustless field for the pencil, with its hourly changes of 
colour and shade, as the brilliant clouds sail across it, or the mountains 
fling down their mighty shadows in the early morning, or at the gorgeous 
sunset. The principal work in Mr. Chapman's studio in his “ Hagar and 
Ishmael,” an old subject treated in a new manner. Hagar, pale, exhaus- 
ted, and faint, casts up her eyes in agony to Heaven, unable to proceed, 
while Ishmael—far from being a conventional bundle of clothes wrapped 
up in a corner of the picture and taking no part in the action—looks 
angrily, with wild dark eyes at his sinking mother, urging her to proceed. 
The composition is good, and the colouring excellent. There are also a 
~series of groups of the “‘ Twelve Seasons” in Mr. Chapman’s studio, three 
figures in each picture, full of graceful symbols and appropriate accesso- 
ries. March, for example. being a dark veiled beauty, while, beside her, 
jocund April shelters in her arms delicate May bearing a lap ful! of flow- 


rs. 

In the Piazza Barberini, that home of naturalised Roman sculptors, is 
a small studio belonging to an American, but little known here, of the 
name of Rogers ; and this leads me parenthetically toremark on the num- 
ber of rising American artists at present in Rome, proving how rapidly 
that great nation is advancing in the more refined and elegant tastes, as 
well as in the larger political strides towards excellence and greatness. 

I was delighted with Mr. Rogers’ productions, and I cannot but augur 
for him a brilliant future when his talent shall become better known and 
appreciated. He showed me a charming little statue of a boy, life-size, 
dressed in a cloak and boots edged with fur, skating on the ice, the sur- 
face of which is rendered capitally by a high polish on the marble. He 
calls it “ The Truant,’’ for the boy is supposed to have fallen into tempta- 
tion on his way to echool, and has thrown down his books under the frozen 
trunk of a tree huog with icicles. Near this figure is a‘ Cupid,” who 
with a weeping face is breaking his bow. This statue, Mr. Rogers has 
named “ Love in the Nineteenth century,” Cupid having blunted his 
arrow against “ the almighty dollar” lying beside him. 

All artists, they say, have an epidemic which, like the measles, visits 
them early or late in their career: it is the Ruth Fever, from whizh Mr. 
Rogers happened to be now suffering ; having just completed a statue of 
“ Ruth, Gleaning ;’”’ not remarkably different from its countless fellows to 
‘be found in the studios of all nations. But the principal work on which 
Mr. ro soy is engaged, and to which he looks for establishing a lasting 
reputation, is a group that, when finished, cannot but command great ap- 
plause. The subject is, “‘ Two Indians—a Man and Woman :” she seated 
on his knee, while he extracts a thorn from her foot. Nothing can be 
more graceful than their attitudes, or more picturesque than the details 
of their costume. The man’s head is ornamented with feathers, and his 
fine prominent features and high cheek bones are as much classicised as 

ble, to be consistent with truth to nature. His look is full of love 
and pity, as he carefully touches the delicate foot resting in his hand.— 
yr f him a large bearskin is cast. Moccasins cover bis feet, and a ri- 
fle lies near him. The female figure is as admirable in a different way— 
soft and delicately moulded : there is a life-like look about her which is 
very charming. Her brows are encircled with large beads, mixed at the 
back of the head with small feathers; the hair cut rather short in front, 
after the fashion of the Venetian women of the present day. In her face 
the Indian type is blended with great beauty, and with a quiet naive look 
directed towards the chief, which is very natural and pretty. She wears 
a feather tunic, and the moccasin she has taken off lies on the ground be- 
side her. There is something very like genius in the conception of this 
group, which, should it ever reach London—by no means an improbable 
event—will excite, I am sure, great and deserved admiration both from 
éhe singularity of the subject, and the skill with which it has been 
treated. 


Among the over-populated, close, cavernous streets of the “Ghetto,” 
swarming with hawk-eyed, parrot-nosed, eager, gabbling Jews, stands in 
a small solitary square, the ancestral palace of the Cenci,—dark, gloomy, 
and mournful, as the recollections that hang about its walls. This omi- 
nous abode is now, as it were, undergoing a moral purification, by bein 
selected for a studio by Overbeck, perhaps the most profoundly devotional 
artist since the days of Beato I'ra Angelico da Fiesole ; of whom it is re- 
lated that he never sat down to paiot without first offering up an earnest 
prayer, and thea never erased anything he had done from the conviction 
¢aat his hand was guided by heavenly inspiration. 

Still, as nothing can stop the onward progress of time and of improve- 
ment, I cannot altogether approve of Overbeck’s too close reference to 
the earliest masters of the Art, who, however greatly gifted, were unde- 
aiably wanting in the experience of our later days. He has, I think, a 
fittle too much receded into the errors as well as the beauties of the de- 
votional early schools. His partiality for Fra Angelicoand the early Si- 
enna artists, has almost closed his eyes to the wondrous grandeur of effect 
and colourivg in the works of their mighty successors in Art, and from 
bis own somewhat straitened catholic sentiments, he has become secta- 
tian, and consequently, circumscribed in his treatment of the sublime pre- 
cepts and touching facts of Christianity. However, I would not be under- 
stood unfairly to detract from the undoubted genius displayed in his 
works. I ouly desire to protest against what I consider to be an unfair 
garrowing of those natural powers and deep convictions of the devo- 
tionally beautiful which he assuredly possesses. His studio is one of the 

sights of modera Rome ; and it is impossible to examine his exquisite de- 
sigas without a strong conviction that his great reputation has been well 
deserved. Each drawing by him is the result of deep meditation, and 
when rightly viewed, should lead to meditation in others. Whatever his 
technical defects may be, an exquisite pathos and purity pervade his 
treatment of every subject. At the time I visited his studio, he had no 
very large work in hand. But there was one drawing that impressed me 
strongly. It was an illustration of that text of scripture, describing the 
intention of the Nazarenes to kill Christ, by leading Him unto the brow 
of the hill whereon the city was built, and hurling Him down from it 
headlong. The Nazarenes stand on a precipitous cliff overlooking the 
great city at the moment when the Saviour, passing through the midst of 
them, is removed out of theirsight. Christ—a figure breathing divine ma- 
jesty in every line—has stepped from the rock into space, and i support- 
ed in the ambient air by clouds upheld by cherubs, who contemplate him 
with angelic rapture. Although visible to the spectator, our Lord is 
shrouded from the sight of the Nazarenes, who, massed in a magnificent 
group, appear torn and distracted by every violent passion, cleaving the 
very air for rage, and looking round with dilated eyes, outstretched arms, 
and clenched fists, for Him whose blood they thirsé after. 

Looking with hearty admiration at this drawing, I could not but won- 
Ger that so remarkable a subject should have been neglected by artists, 
while other scripture scenes are hackneyed by incessant repetition. Be- 
sides this composition, I remarked a beautiful drawing of “ Christ Sinking 
ander His Cross,” full of all Overbeck’s best 
contrasting remarkably with a “ Mourning Virgin” by the same artist, 
whose head rested stiffly on her arm. This figure was angular in the ex- 

treme, and much too rigidly resembled an old Byzantine mosaic, to be 
worthy of Overbeek in his best mood. 


Ia the ante-room was a portfolio of etchings from the famous drawings 
of the life of Christ, many of them fall of the most touching beauty. The 
Resurrection of Lazarus I remember as especially excellent. His tomb 
is represented as being hollowed out in the side of the living rock, ac- 
cording to the known custom among the Eastern nations. The figure 
bound in grave clothes advances naturally on its feet ; and thus is avoid- 
ed in the most easy manner the usual difficulty in illustrating this subject, 
of making a corpse rise from a grave beneath the spectators. 

Mr. Overbeck’s studio is open on Sunday, after the hour of our English 
service, an arrangement which strikes me as a peculiarly happy one.— 
There is surely no time at which we are so well fitted to look worthily 
and usefully at illustrations of scripture history, as when the sacred truths 
which that history contains, have left their newest and dearest impres- 
sions on our hearts and minds. FLORENTIA. 


——— 


VIVIAN AT THE WATER CURE. 
DOUCHE THE FIRST. 


You may stare, bat it’s a fact, that I was once 
with a Quakeress! Such a pretty, demure, drab little creature! with the 
softest, wickedest blue eyes that would have seduced a philosopher, and 
fascinated a saint; with infinite coquetry in her formal attire ; with coal- 
scuttle bonnets, the very ugliness of which only rendered her face more 
provokingly bewitching ; with such quiet, prim manners, that every in- 
stant you were nearly exasperated into kissing her, by way of breaking 
through that intense propriety! A Quakeress, in short, such asI never 
saw before (it is true I never saw one before), and such as I fervently 
hope, for the sake of my virtue and celibacy, I shall never see again. If 
you but knew the temptations I resisted, the perils 1 victoriously over- 
came, you would marvel that I am not at this moment the father of a nu- 
merous drab progeny. She had a passion for black whiskers, and adored 
coxcombs—-I need say no more! 

“ Don’t be a coxcomb, Vivian, but tell us about the water-cure.”’ A 
slightly irritable voice, issuing from the ruddiest lips in the world, snap- 
ped the thread of biographical reminiscences at this point. The divinist 
of black eyes were reading over my shoulder this chapter of useful expe- 
rience. Had those eyes been as patient as they are lovely they would 
have read, as you, dear reader, will, the justification of that reminiscence, 
and its strict historical application to the matter in hand, namely, the 
Water-Cure. 

You must know that at the time I speak of Hydropathy was just be- 
coming “ the rage :” everybody’s mouth was full of cold water. I, being 
always of Pindar’s opinion respecting the aristocracy of hydrated exist- 
ence, had burst into sudden enthusiasm respecting the possible virtues of 
this new medicine. Declaiming one day in impassioned rhetoric téte-a- 
téte with Deborab, she drew herselfup with an indescribable air de téte, and 
the delicate suepicion of a sneer in her tone, informed me that she thought 
people, now-a-days, made too much fuss about washing themselves. “ For 
my part,’’ she added, with an ineffable toss of her head, “ J would rather 
read my Bible.” This truly feminine and theological mode of putting 
the case suddenly shattered all my hopes : “ nipped in the bud” ( 0 speak 
poetically) all the “ bloom of young desire and purple light of Love” 
which at that moment lent a splendour to my Deborah. I could stand 
her coal-skuttle bonnet--I could stand being ¢uteyé—I could stand the 
familiarity of “ Friend Vivian”--but the state of epidermisimplied in that 
preference for her Bible, opened vistas of conjugal disagreement too ter- 
rible for a man of my sensitive nature. I left her (not broken-neartea, 
we will hope), and clung more fervently than ever to clean celibacy !— 
On my signet ring I engraved with bidden significance, ariston men ’udor. 

Thus you see how at one critical period of my life the Water-Cure was 
my salvation; again, a few weeks ago, when in danger—not of matrimo- 
ny, but of something almost as bad—when a congested brain, arising 
from protracted interviews with “ The Fathers,” varied by lobster-salads 
at early periods in the morning, and a general tendency to dine out and 
sup elsewhere—at a moment when I had serious thoughts of shaving my 
head and wearing gaiters—when misanthropy was settling into something 
more than a mood, from which hospitable Hampsbire failed to wean me, 
and the racket of Paris brought no oblivion—at this moment a visit from 
my friend, Dr. Balbirnie, which ended in a visit ¢o him, at Malvern, came 
as hydropathbic salvation No. 2. Dr. Balbirnie is a man of science, and 
enough of a man of letters to sympathise with and understand the i!Is to 
which literary flesh is heir. He persuaded me to come and try Malvern: 
the image of Deborah and my former peril rose up from out the shadowy 
past, and warned me to accept. I did: I went, I washed, I vanquished— 
not all my ills entirely, but many of them. After less than three weeks 
I came back “ten years younger,” according to the veridical report of 
friends, certainly very much botter; and if the gods had willed me to re- 
maio there another three weeks in perfect peace, I believe every symp- 
tom would have disappeared ; but the gods wouldn’t will it: “ not so, but 
the reverse of so,”’ did they will; and, as a consequence, I feel my head 
in a somewhat dilapidated condition, though I eat well, sleep well, walk 
well, and look well. 

Imperfect as the result bas been, my slight practical acquaintance with 
Hydropathy at Malvern has sufficed to convince me of the immense bene- 
fits which literary people, and all suffering from chronic disease, will de- 
rive from that treatment when in judicious hands ; though I fancy a bung- 
ler would kill you as well with water as with calomel. It is perfectly 
unnecessary for me, or you, or any “ unprofessional gent,’ accurately to 
determine how much of this benefit is owing to Hydropathby, as a medical 
scheme, and to water as a curative agent, and how much to Malvern air, 
Malvern hills, strict regimen, early hours, pleasant hope, pleasant faith, 
and a mind relieved from the res angusta domi. As little as it matters 
to a “party ” in the pit, who is laughing at Keeley or crying at Mrs. 
Stirling, how much of the fun or pathos moving him is due to the author 
or actor. Men go to Malvern to be cured, as they go to the pit to be 
amused ; and the only question to be raised is, not how they are cured, 
how they are amused, but whether they are so. 

Next week I wiil describe briefly the hydropathic processes, and my sen- 
sations under them. This paper must be considered as preparatory : just 
as at Malvern, before packing you in the wet sheet, if they think you not 


& | fit to bear that process, they prepare for it by placing a wet towel or two 


on your chest and abdomen, so have I prepared your mind by this pre- 
paratory douche. VIVIAN, 
— 


OF DOGS AND DRIVERS. 


There has been a high debate in the House of Lords on the subject of 
dog-carts, morally and socially considered. A learned ex-Chancellor, 
Lord St. Leonards, moved to extend the present prohibition of dog-carts 
within fifteen miles of London to the whole country. He wassuppported 
by Lords Brougham, Westminster, Hathertou, Chichester, and Wicklow, 
and opposed by the Duke of Argyll and the Lords Eglinton, Malmesbury, 
and Granville. 

The controversy brings us to the always sage and safe conclusion, that 
much is to be said on both sides. 

The objections to dog-carts are, that they are dangerous and demorali- 
sing ; dangerous as they frighten horses, and demoralising to all who 
have to do with them, men and dogs, the former being moved to cruelty, 
the latter not scrupling to go mad to serve their private ends. 

Undeniably there are conjunctions which are always accompanied with 
ruffianism ; but it must for ever remain a profound metaphysical mystery 
whether the ruffianism is a consequence or an accident of the particular 
conjunction. Three men in a gig are never seen without some phase of 
ruffianism, so that it has passed into a by-word, as ruffianly as three in a 
gig ; but why it is so it would puzzle even Lord St. Leonards to explain. 
It is at once an incontrovertible fact and aninexplicable mystery, like the 
red breeches of dustmen. What the precise effects would be of putting 
three of the must peaceable men in the world in a gig it would be rash to 
say, buf we should be sorry to see the experiment tried on friends Pease, 
Gurney, and Bright. 

And certainly the morals and manners of men who drive dog-carts is 
much on a level with those of the three ina gig; yet it is by no means 
clear that demoralisation can be charged to the occupation, for it must 
first be established that the costermonger has lapsed from that superior 
ethical state in which it has never yet been our fortune to see a coster- 
monger. Indeed, as “ he that isdown can fall no lower,” we havea strong 
suspicion that the class of persons who drive their dog-carts are not very 
susceptible of deterioration, and that their faults do not spring so much 
out of their occupation as their occupation out of their faults. 

But dog-carts are dangerous. Horses shy at them; and at what will 
horses not shy? for the horse is the creature in the world most like a 
Minister of State, stabled as he is in the dark, and therefore when 
brought into the light apt to take fright at any new object pre- 
sented to him. Lord Granville, who has a ministerial sense of this 





and highest qualities, and | 


truth, justly observed, that if they were to legislate on everything that 
caused danger, and on everything that frightened a horse, they might 
| begin with railways and go on till they included wheelbarrows. He 
| had seen a bird flying out of a hedge produce a very bad effect on a horse. 
| Horses, too, are doubtless influenced by the jalousie de metier, by the 


' two-of-a-trade feeling in their quarrel with draughtdogs, which they look 
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upon as interlopers. It is a startling insovation, and they ar. 

seeing the profession of drawing brought so low. | But as Lord Bglintcs 
well observed, it is impossible to provide for the humours of horses, and if 
they bave not one thing to shy at they will find another; and never was 
there a more hopeless undertaking than to legislate against the rovoca- 
tion of their whimsies. Horace Walpole tells us ofa lady of Lord St. 
Leonards’ turn, who, on hearing that a still had exploded and caused 
some injury to the bystanders, expressed her surprise that Parliament dig 
not make a law forbidding stills to blow up. 

The Marquis of Westminster, indeed, argues that what’s sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander, and what’s good for this huge-thronged 
metropolis is good for Salisbury Plain, Dartmoor, and the rest of the 
country. There is, however, a special inconvenience in dog-carts in Lon- 
don, as the best-bred dogs will sometimes so far forget themselves ag to 
get between the legs of horses, which, with the accompaniment of the 





carts at their tails, is certainly embarrassing. 


But dog-carts, continues Lord Westminster, are against the laws of na- 
| ture, dogs not being made for draught, but educated to it with much 


nearly falling in love | Paia and suffering. And was not the noble Marquis himself educated 


with pain and suffering? Was any dog worse treated than he was at 
Eton, Harrow, or wherever it was that he was birched into knowledge 
and fagged into the civilities. Every dog that takes upon bim to be ¢ 
dog of any mark, as Launce says, has his education with its concomitant 
sorrows, The writer of this profound disquisition saw a blind man look- 
ing with much apparent interest at the prints in Colnaghi’s window 
“ Why, my friend,” said we, “ it seems you are not blind.” “ Blind! no, 
thank God, your honour,” replied the man, “ I have my blessed sight ag 
well as another.” “ Then why do you go about led by a dog with a 
string?’’ asked we. ‘“ Why? because I hedicates dogs for blind men.” 
He was a normal professor, and doubtless his pupil bad his pains and suf. 
ferings to undergo before the acquirement of the proficieney for leading 
the blind. But is that a reason for putting down the dogs of blind men? 

The dog is not a beast of draught. Rule it so, and what do you 
make of the dog’s master? The cart is to be drawn, and how? B 
the dog or by the man? Oh not by the dog, cries tender humanity, 
for nature has not made him a beast of draught. And what, then, has 
nature made the man !—Lzraminer. 

—<—-——_— 


THE IRISH ABDUCTION CASE. 

A brief paragraph in last Saturday's .4/bien mentioned the eccurrence 
of one of those adventurous outrages, which were formerly too common ia 
the “ sister country.’’ The full particulars are thus given in the Tipper- 
ary Free Press. 


“ For some time past Miss Arbuthnot, daughter of the late Mr. Geor 
Arburthnot, of Elderslie, Surrey, has been on a visit with her sister, who 
is married to the Hon. George S. Gough, the son and heir of the hero of 
Sobraon, and who resided at Rathronan-house, distant about two miles 
from Clonmel. This young lady, who is reported to be the possessor of a 
large fortune, has bad several admirers in this part of the country, to 
none of whom, rumour says, has she given any countenance. Among 
them was Mr. John Carden, Justice of the Peace, and Deputy-Lieutenant 
of Barname, Templemore, a gentleman of considerable praperty, and held 
in general esteem throughout the locality where he resided, and he, too, is 
said to have shared a similar fate—a fact that seems corroborated by the 
singular and extraordinary proceedings with which he subsequently be- 
came connected. 

‘On Sunday last Mr. Carden was on a visit in this neighbourhood, 
haviog breakfasted at Hearn’s Hotel in this town ; he proceeded to Roth- 
ronan Church, where he attended service, at which Miss Arburthnot and 
hersister, the Hon. Mrs, Gough, were present. From the demeanour of 
Mr. Carden during the performance of the ceremony no clue could be 
had to his intentions, as we have heard he was most attentive and collect- 
ed during its continuance. While the congregation were in church a 
groom was observed leading a very handsome pair of horses along the 
road—a carriage, too, was stationed a short distance off, to which a pair 
of thoroughbreds were harnessed, and six strange men were noticed as 
loitering about, having apparently no particular business in the neigh- 
bourhood. Miss Arbuthnot and her sister had driven to church on an 
outside car, and to the fact of a shower of rain having fallen, and to the 
care of her coachman, who returned to Rathronan-house for a covered 
car, may she attribute her escape from being borne away by her disap- 
pointed admirer. 

** When church service was at an end Mr. Carden was observed to walk 
towards the horses, and to carefully examine their housings, é&e., looking 
to the tightness of the girths and the freedom of the reins. At the same 
time the strange men were observed to draw near to the churchyard gate, 
and ina short time Mrs. Gough’s car made its appearance. In it there 
were but the two sisters—the Hon. Captain Gough being at present in 
Dublin. Most fortunately for Miss Arbuthnot she sat furthest in the car, 
which, when passing Mr. Carden, was stopped by one of his men, and he 
himself rusbed to the door and attempted to seize the lady. She screamed 
loudly, and struggled hard against him, and her cries immediately 
brought to her assistance several of the congregation, including some of 
the retainers at Rathronan, who sturdily battled for the sister of their 
lady. A determined and serious conflict then ensued. Mr. Carden and 
his men were all armed with pistols and ‘skull-crackers’--the defenders 
with sticks, stones, and such other available weapons as chance threw ia 
their way ; most fortunately no shot was fired in the encounter, and some 
severe bruises are the only mishaps resulting from the affray. While Mr. 
Carden held Miss Arbuthnot in his arms, he was struck down by a blow 
of a stone inflicted by a young man named M‘Grath, and then seeing they 
were becoming overpowered by numbers, which were every moment in- 
creasing, Mr. Carden’s men covered his retreat to the carriage (Captain 
Gough’s car with its fair inmates, who were half dead with terror, having 
in the meantime driven off to Ratbronan), which he entered, and two mea 
having mounted the saddle-horses the party set off at a speed that seemed 
to defy pursuit, leaving the defenders to wonder at the daring which 
prompted the attempt, and the fortunate escape of the young lady, whose 
liberty was thus threatened. 

‘* Measures were now taken to secure the fugitives, and despatches were 
at once sent off to this town and to Cashel ; Mr. G. J. Goold, R.M., Mr. W. 
Fosbery, S.[., and a party of police, preceeded in all haste to Rathronan. 
And Mr. Fosbery, with his accustomed activity, departed with some 
mounted constables in pursuit. The steward at Rathronan had given in- 
formation to the Cashel police, and Sub-Inspector M‘Cullagh had givea 
chase before Mr. Fosbery arrived in that city. This officer, with three 
mounted police, galloped at top speed for a dozen miles without drawing 
bridle rein, but such was the rate at which Mr. Carden’s carriage pro- 
ceeded, that, although it had not more than an hour’s start, it would 
have distanced its pursuers if the pace had not told on the horses and the 
bad state of the roads contributed to tire them. However, when nearing 
Farney Castle the officers came in sight of the object of their search, and 
the sub-inspector with his men dashed forward. Mr. M‘Cullagh at once 
seized the horses’ heads and ran them into the ditch, while the consta- 
bles drew their swords and prepared for the encounter. Two men jumped 
from the dickey of the carriage and showed fight, but one was immedi- 
ately knocked heels over head by the flat edge of asabre. Any resist- 
ance on the part of the pursued was speedily terminated by the fact that 
a police barrack was within a stone’s throw of where they were overtaken, 
and, the force having turned out to the aid of their comrades, Mr. Carden 
= his men surrendered, were disarmed, and marched prisoners back to 

ashel. 

“A six-barrelled revolver, a double-barrelled pistol, and a life-pre- 
server were taken from the person of Mr. Carden, who now proceeded 
quietly with his captors. When the carriage was turned back to Cashel, 
one of the borses, a beautiful mare, worth 150/., dropped dead. The most 
extravagant rumours of the affair were circulated in Cashel, and the 
greatest excitement prevailed there. Mr. M‘Cullagh arrived with his pri- 
soner late in the evening, and, having lodged bim securely, he was on 
Monday morning conveyed to Clonmel and brought to the police-office, 
whence he was committed by Mr. Goold, R.M., to stand his trial for at- 
tempted forcible abduction. Mr. Carden was conveyed in bis carriage to 
the county gaol, where he was given into the custody of the governor. 
He leaped lightly from the vehicle, and walked with a firm step into the 
prison. He wore a cap, and over the left ear and on his neck were app& 
rently severe wounds covered with plaister. A large crowd was collec 
round the prison door, and the women especially expressed their sym- 
pathy with him, as one who loved ‘ not wisely but too well.’ 

Under the direction of the local inspector, the Rev. James Morton, 
every care has been taken to provide for the unfortunate gentleman. He 
is lovated in the room occupied by Mr. Smith O'Brien, when a State 
prisoner in Clomnel, in the immediate vicinity of the hospital, where he 
will receive every attention that his condition requires. His portman- 
teau, being first opened in the presence of the governor, was sonu’> 
be given him, Mr. Strahan, it is known, will do all in his power towa’ ~ 
rendering his confinement as little irksome as possible, pending an appt 
cation for bail to the Court of Queen’s Bench.” 





From the sympathy here expressed with this roffian magistrate, we 











1854, 


really think that the Tipperary journal from whieh we quote should be 
galled hereafter The Free and easy Press. 











OCEAN STEAMING.—PADDLE ». SCREW. 
e recent voyages of the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steam- 
hip Himalaya, ond of the Royal mail steam-ship 4trato, have attracted 
wuch attention among nautical men, and go far to illustrate the relative | 
capabilities for speed of the screw and paddlewheel as rival methods of 
opulsion. The Himalaya made the voyage from Cork to Varna, exclu- 
sive of stoppages, in 11 days 19 hours, the average speed being a little 
over 114 knots, or about 134 miles, an hour. The #trato accomplished 
the passage from Southampton to St. Thomas in 11 days 84 hours, the 
average speed being 13 knots, or equal to 154 miles, an hour. The 4t- 
rato’s passage to the West Indies is the most extraordinary long voyage 
erformance ever recorded in the annals of steam navigation, and proves 
that ship to be by far the fastest ocean steamship yet produced. Coming 
home her average speed was 12 1-10 knots, the reduced rate being caused 
by bad coals. The achievement of the 4frato is the more worthy of 
notice from her comparative small power when contrasted with tonnage. 
She has, in fact, only 800 horse-power to a toanage of 3,466, while the 
celebrated steam-ship La Plata, built by the Cunard Company, has 1,000 
horse-power to 2,500 tons of burden, and the quickest passage ever made 
by La Plata has occupied 124 days from Southampton to St. Thomas, 
The favourable result produced by the -dtrato has been caused by her 
superiority of model and great length. Both the dtrato and Himalaya 
are constructed of iron, the former being propelled by paddles and the 
latter by a screw of 700 horse-power to 3,500 tons burden. During the 
runs in question, which afford an opportunity of judging of the respective 
merits of the ships both vessels were heavily laden with coals, passengers, 
and stores, the Hima/aya having a regiment of cavalry on board, besides 
large quantities of baggage, Government stores, &c. ; and the dtrato 
starting, besides a heavy cargo, baggage, &c., with 1,300 tons of fuel on 
board, of which 350 tons were unexpended when she reached the termina- 
tion of the voyage. The screw steamer, of 3,500 tons and 700 horse 
power, under these circumstances giving an average of 114, and the pad- 
dlewheel steamer, of 3,466 tons and 800 horse-power, showing a mean 
speed of 13 knotsan hour. The difference in speed, 1} knots per hour, 
being more than equal to the nominal difference of power—viz., 100 horses 
—in favour of the 4trato, and seems to be conclusive as to actual speed 
(other considerations being omitted in the advantage presented by the 
paddle-wheel steamer over her rival of the screw. 


With reference to the above, the following has been addressed to the 
editor of the Times :—Under the head of ‘Ocean Steaming,” in the 
Times, I observed an article on the respective merits of paddlewheel and 
screw as the propelling power for large steam ships, and from the couclu- 
sion therein arrived at the former would appear to be considered the most 
desirable. The relative voyage of the two finest steamers afloat of their 
respective classes have been taken as the test, and, so far, nothing could 
have been better than the selection ; but it must be borne in mind that in 
this case the screw ship performed her voyage under most disadvanta- 
geous circumstances. First, she had not been docked since she first start- 
ed last February, and her bottom is, consequently, very foul, green grass 
having accumulated on it some feet in length. Again I believe she did 
not work to her full power during this trip by 4lb. of pressure. From 
practical knowledge of the respective speed of the two descriptions of 
vessels, I feel so certain that--say in a voyage from Southampton to St. 
Thomas’s and back—the screw would beat the paddle-wheel, that I should 
(as Englishmen generally do) be disposed to back the screw at considera- 
ble odds. The Himalaya’s average speed has never been so low since she 
first went to sea, and it is an unquestionable fact that her general steam- 
ing speed, when in order and with clean bottom, is as near 13 knots an 
hour as may be. With a slant of wind she goes 14 and 144, and has, as 
you may remember, run at the rate of 16} knots an hour, and performed, 

y observation, 350 miles in over 24 hours. I, therefore, am under the 
impression that you have arrived at a conclusion on the respective merits 
of the paddle-wheel and screw which you would not have done had you 
been aware of the facts I have just quoted ; and my firm opinion is, that 
the writer of the article alluded to will yet become a convert to the un- 
questionably superior merits for ocean steaming of the screw over the 
paddle-wheel. 





_ Mars Acoorpixe to Crrcumstances.—Mr. Maquet, the Emperor’s sta- 
tioner, has set the fashion of a very luxurious and elegant mode of follow- 
ing the march of events in the East. He sells complete and inteiligible 
maps of the seat of war, three feet by two, stiffly stretched upon paste- 
board of irreproachable flatness—for there is no bore under heaven like a 
map that wil/ roll. With the map are little boxes of pins, with flat, co- 
loured heads. The red are English ; the blue, French ; the yellow, Turks ; 
the green, Russian ; the black, Austrians, and the gray, Prussians. A pin 
represents a regiment, or a corps d’armée, as the case may be, and, as 
soon as you learn that a body of troops of any nation has arrived at any 
particular spot, you stick a pin there. For instance, you learn by tele- 
graph in the morning that the Russians are centering at Jassy ; you im- 
mediately impale Jassy with a green-headed pin. At night you learn that 
this intelligence was premature, so you take the green-headed pin out 
again. The beauty of this contrivance is, that in the arrangement of a 
map depending upon each person’s information, upon hisinterpretation of 
news, and his strategic abilities, the maps of no two individuals are alike. 
One is the Copernican system, the other the Ptolemaic. No one can un- 
derstand anybody’s chart but his own, and sometimes, like a man who 
cannot read his handwriting, he cannot understand that. At any rate, a 
map thickly stuck with pins—you have fifty of each colour—is a pleasing 
object to the eye, and the landscape presents a varied and brilliant as- 
pect. You can get in any required amount of red by putting in English 
at Varna and Gallipoli, and you can take out as much green as you think 
proper, by sacrificing Russians at Silistria and Odessa. You feel a sort 
of satisfaction at getting in pins that you think will stay put, like the al- 
lies at Schumla ; for the question naturally arises, what are they going to 
do now they have got there. There is no enemy to be found, and no 
fighting to be done, in consequence. One of the most melancholy features 
of my map is the concourse of blue and red along the line of the Danube 
from Varna to Schumla. In fact, the grand question of the day is, What 
did the English and French go to Varna for ? 

_Some people give up their mapsin despair. The servant often knocks 
pins off by the dozen, thus raising sieges and relieving mountain passes 
with a single whisk of her duster. I have known Athens to be deserted 
by the English, because a valet wanted a red-headed brooch for his cra- 
vat. Bat there is a case more singular than any of these. Mr. ——, of 
Wisconsin, bough, a map and pins, and arranged them according to the 
best of his knowledge ; he then went to bed. It seems that he bad an 
idea that his map, thus set agoing, wound up, as it were, would, of itself, 
reproduce upon its surface the various changes actually occurring in the 
invaded territory. He thought it was a sort of military orrery, and he 
had determined to possess it. The next morning he rose early, in some 
anxiety to see what manceuvres had been executed during the night. 
He has since put his pins to another use. Mr. ——, of Wisconsin, is a 
Savant. You, of course, expected this, from the glimpse I have given you 
of his turn of mind. He catches a vast quantity of singular French bugs 
= other winged creatures, and impales them on his map. According to 

im, Sebastopol is bombarded by a cockchafer, and Vienna is occupied by 
& curious kind of midge. Still, Mr. Maquet’s invention is a very clever 
= nas you know how to use it—Paris letter, July 6: N. Y. Daily 





Sevr-Recctaring Wixpmitt.—Daniel Halliday, a mechanic in an ob- 
we country village, Ellington, Connecticut, has done what the world 
mechanics have sought for in vain for centuries. He has invented and 
away Aan eye Operation a Windmill with self-furling sails. The mill 
pages | fe, Ne has five feet wings, that is, the diameter of the wind wheel 
bein - » and it has been in operation for six months without a hand 
& touched to it to regulate the sails, It run fifteen days at one time 








_ Et Bon. 


by a very ingenious and simple arrangement of the machinery, which ob- 
viates the great objection to windmills for farm use; the necessity of 
constant supervision of the sails to suit the strength of the wind. 

Wind is undoubtedly the cheapest power that a farmer can use, and, 
notwithstanding its inconstancy, if this improvement operates as well as 
it bids fair to in tne single mill erected, it will be applied to many valu- 
able ases By windmills swamps may be drained and upland irrigated. 
What aa advantage would be the latter in such a drouth as prevails now 
in many parts of the eountry, beside the great amount of fertilizing mat- 
ter in water at all times. The windmill could be used too for all grind- 
ing of grain for farm use, driving the washing-macbine and churn, pump- 
ing the water from the well or spring—often one of the hardest kinds of 
labour about the house. Liquid manure, and the solid excrement made 
of liquid, could be sent a field through leading pipes by the same power. 

We do earnestly hope for the success of this improvement—that It will 
not only be an ornament but a thing of usefulness to many American 
farmers.—V. Y. Tribune. 


Kituine tue Hen teat Lam tHe Goipen Eoo.—Last year, and for 
two or three years previous, all the well-ordered hotels of the country 
made money, and those of our large cities were daily in the habit of send- 
ing travellers away for the want of room to accommodate them. They 
got rich so easy and so fast at the business ; found so many people willing 
to pay a double price for a room rather than be turned into the street 
with their families at night, that they concluded this year to kill the 
goose that laid the golden egg, and so get rich at once and be done with 
publicanism. : 

Accordingly, this spring, all the watering-place hotels, fashionable and 
unfashionable, good, bad and indifferent, raised their prices all around. 
The Boniface who had been but too happy to fill his house two years 
ago with boarders for twelve dollars a week, must now have fourteen, and 
even eighteen while the bumbler class of boarding-house keepers who let 
quiet accommodations for six and seven dollars a week, informed their 
early applicants that no guest should darken their doors for less than 
eight or ten dollars a week ; children and servants half price. 

They stood very stiff at these rates all through the month of June, and 
for a while in July, but they are beginniog to discover that there is a 
prospect of a short crop of fools this sammer, and they have given their 
screw one turn too mach. We do not know a single one of our botels 
that raised its prices that is full, or even prosperous, while some show 
signs of breaking up or down before the season is over. This is the first 
and legitimate result of their grasping policy. They were doing well 
and making money fast enough before. There was no good excuse 
for advancing their rates. They have brought the consequences from 
which they are suffering, upon themselves. Now let them go back to 
their old prices, or to lower ones ; let them be less extravagant ; let them 
increase the substantial comforts of their establishments, and sperd less 
money in gratifying the vanity of fools and the craft of intriguing women 
and profligate men, and they will thrive again. Till then, people will 
look for the Elephant elsewhere.—Evening Post. 
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PROBLEM No. 291. 
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[The above pretty position formed the termination of a game played some- 
time since in Paris between Mr. Schulten, of New York (White), and Mr. La 
Roche, the well known French player. ] 
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White to play and win the game. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 290. 


White. Black, 
1, R to Q 7. Kt tke R. 
2. KttoQ Bé. Kt moves. 
3. Kt checkmates 





To CorRESPONDENTS.— A. H. We print the end of game, above, and shall be 
glad to hear further from you as promised.—C. de Z. (Havana). So far as op- 
portunity for reference is at hand we find you to be correct throughout. But 
example is better than precept—pray let us have something original of your 
own. 





Tue Mormons.—A person would be amazed, interested, and amused 
were he to pay a visit to the Mormon camp, near Westport. It looks like 
a great city built up in the beantiful prairie south of town, and a number 
of tents placed out in regular order gives one some idea of the multitude 
congregated together; they number now, we believe, about 1,200, and 
still they come. Every boat brings more or less of these infatuated 
beings, for many of them suppose, as we hear from reliable information, 
that they are journeying to an earthly Canaan, which is to prove an en- 
trance to the heavenly Zion. In fact, one old lady, questioned upon the 
subject, stated that she had no friends and relatives in all the company, 
but was in hopes her troubles would soon be to an end ; for she was now 
near the promised land—the land uf peace, plenty, and holiness, Other 
old, decrepid, lame, halt, and blind. al] journeying on, believing that their 
maladies will be cured, and their difficulties removed, as soon as they reach 
this delightful spot. Poor creatures we hope it may be so. They seem 
to be in- gathered from all climes and countries; but we believe the ma- 
jority of them west of us here now are Danes and English, and from the 
continent—few from Scotland or Ireland. 

It is the intention of those in charge of them to start upon their journey 
across the plains this week ; they are to move in bands, so that they will 
not impede the progress of each other. They go a new route, one which 
is nearer and better than any other before tried by at least 150 or 200 
miles—they leave this country and keep the Santa Fe road until they 
come to the 110 or Council Grove creek, and then strike immediately 
across to Fort Riley, and from thence in a straight direction to Fort Lar- 
amie. Guides will accompany them to show them the route. When 
opened out in this manner, this will be the most popular and only route 
travelled to Oregon, California, or Salt Lake, and insure all the emigra- 
tion hereafter to depart from this country. As they progress in their 
course we will keep our readers advised of the road, country, and those 
passing over it.—Independence Messenger. 





Tue Turx’s TeLescore.—Since the return of Sir Edmund Lyon’s steam 
squadron from the Circassian coast, the whole of the fleet remains at Bal- 
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tschik. Various interchanges of civility have passed among the ships, a 
favourite recreation being little pic-nic entertainments ashore. At these 
cricket and quoits have been the favourite games of the English, to the 
great astonishment of the Turks, who muster in considerable numbers to 
witness the amusements which the English delight in. One of these par- 
ties had been recently given in a Jarge summerhouse attached to a deser- 
ted Turkish villa. Near the summerhouse runs a streamlet, over which 
extends festoons of vines, and the garden is a forest of cherry trees, fig 
trees, and plums. A whimsical incident occurred when the party return- 
ed tothe shore. Among the Turks assembled there, one staid and import- 
ant-looking person directed bis attention to the provision basket, and 
seeing among its contents a pewter pot with a glass bottom, took it out, 
and, under the impression that it was a new kind of telescope, put the 





glass bottom, to his eyes, and viewed the ships through it so long and so 
intently that the chibouque resting on his knee went out; and finally 
with a puzzled air, he returned it into the basket saying, ‘‘ Mashallah!” 
“ Mashallah!” (“ God be praised’’). 
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HANDSOMELY FURNISHED ROOMS. 


PACIOUS, COMYODIOUS, AND COOL. To Let together or separate, in a Large House 
replete with homely English and French comforts. An excellent epportunity to avoid the 
fatigue and discomfort of country running. 
Confidential application, with fall name and particulars, address “8. D. HL,” Metropolitan 
Post-office, Astor Place, or Office of this Paper. 
Location central, near Broadway. july2—R. 





TO BENEVOLENT ENGLISHMEN. 

LITERARY MAN, WHO HAS BEEN STRUGGLING WITH ILL-HEALTH 
for 'bree years, has, for the last twelve weeks been prostrated by severe sickness, no 
chance of recovery unless he returns to his native land. B has a wife in bad health and four 
young children, while his resoureos are quite exhausied. He appeals to those in affluent ciream- 
stances to assist him to return to England with his family. Fvery explanation and reference te 
those who will testife to his respectability, temrerance, Ac., wiil be given. 

Those kindly dispesed to assist, will please address to ** A. M.,”’ at the office of this paper. 





KING’S COLLEGE, WINDSOR, N. 8. 


HE PROFESSORSHIPS OF NATURAL HISTORY AND CHEMISTRY, 
AND Of MODERN LANGUAGES, in the ebove University, are now vacant. lary 

of the former. $1,000 per annum, with apartments in the College; of the latter, $600 per annum. 

with the privilege of taking private classes in the neighbourhood Immediate application 

paid) to be made to the Rev. J. C, Cochran, Secretary to the Govern rs, at Halifax, who will af 

ford snch information as mav be required. 

Halifax, N.S., July 18, 1854. 





TRENTON FALLS, NEAR UTICA, N. Y. 
HE UNDERSIGNED informs the public that his Hotel at the above pleec, is now open for 
the reception of company, and trusts that from his experience of twerty years, torether with 
the extensive additions made to the establishment, he wil! be able to furzish satisfactory accom 
modations for his guests. julyl—St M. MOORE. 


THOS. McMULLEN, 


Wine Merchant, No. 44 Beaver Street, New York, 
R*® PECTFULLY apprizes his friends and the Public that he has removed to the above ad@- 
dress, where in future he will feel obliged by receiving their orders. 


His present 
ock, 3 





stock ot WINES and Foreign Spirits, consisting of Claret, Champagne, Sa 
. Madeira, and Port, Olid Cognae Brandy, London Dock, Jamaica Rum, and H 
Schiedam Schnapps, are of the finest qualities importe ‘and will be sold at the lewost market 


prices. 
New York, May 1, 1%4. aa 


A NEW PLEASURE. 
NEW YORK CIGAR DIVAN. 


SMOKING, READING, AND COFFEB ROOMS, 
483 Broadway, New York. 





ENTLEMEN are intermed that the Subscriber has opened the above-mentioned premises as & 
depot where first-rate and genuine Cigars, Wines, Liquors, &e., will always be on 
In connection with the same are elegant and comfortable smoking and reading reoms, where re- 
gular files ef the newspapers, bots domestic and foreien, will be kept for their perusal ; and where 
the Oriental luxnry of a genuine decoction of Mocha Coffee may be enjoyed in all its purity, with 
the inspiring perfume of the real Havana 
Gentlemen are assured that no articles but those of the best quality will be kept, and that every 
effort and attention will be paid to keeping this establishment werthy their cont countenance 
and patronage. CHAS. LEDIARD, 483 Broadway, 
june3—6«. Next door te Wallack’s 





DRAFTS.--£1 STERLING, AND UPWARDS. 





OWMAN, GRINNELL & CO., 83 South Street, New York 
Issue Drafts payaole at sight, on ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND WA 
Glynn. Mills & Co., Bankers, London. National Bank of Scotland. Glasgow. Bowman, Grin- 


neil & Co., Liverpool. Bank’ of Trelend, Dublin, payable at any town in Ireland. 
Please address, post paid, 
BOWMAN, GRINNELL 4 ¢0©.. 
Agents of the Swallow-Tail Lines of Liverpool and London Packet Shipa. 

83 South street, New York. 
agar REMITTANCES Per Letter will have prompt atien fon, and be forwarded as directed. 
Persous wishing to secure passage to or from Liverpool and London, ean do so by applying ae 

above. mari—tn, 





DRAFTS--£1 AND UPWARDS. 


EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AN 
WALES.—BILLS OF THE BANK OF CHARLESTON on the BANK OF LIV 
POOL in Sums of £1 and apwards payable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 
For Sale by BREWER & CALDWELL, 
(Successors to CENTER & Oo.) 
cor. Old Slip and Water Street, New York. 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, forsale 4 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 pec a 
These drafts may be obtained by application at any of the offices of the American Express uJ 
Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden & Co’s Philadelphia Express. 


ASTORY FULL OF ADVENTURE, FRIENDSHIP & LOVE. 
BY MRS. COWDEN CLARKE. 


(THE TRON COBSIN; Or, MUTUAL INFLUENCE. 
“Autter wf “Pie Girlhood of Shakspeare’s Heroines,” ‘* The Pp 
Shakspeare,” &c, One handsomely printed volume, large 12mo., over 500 pages. $1. Cloth. 

‘“Mrs. Cowden Clarke, with the delicacy and artistic taste of refined womanhood, has in this 
work shown great versatility of talent.’’ 

‘* The siory is toe deeply imieresting to allow the resder fo lay it down till be has read it toam 
end.’”’ 

The work is skilful in plan, graphic in stvle, diversified in incident and true te nature.”’ 

‘* The tale is charmingly imagined. The incidents never exceed probability but seem perfectly 
natural. In the style there is mach quaintness, in the sent'ment much tenderness,’’ 

‘* It is a spirited, charming story, full of adventure, friendship and love, with characters nicely 
drawn and carefully discriminated. The clear style and spirit with which the story is presented 
and the charaoters developed, will attract a large constituency to the perusal.’’ 

** Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s story bas one of the highest qualities sf fiction—it is no flickering sha- 
dow, but seems of real growth. It is full of lively truth, and shows nice perception of the early 
elements of character with which we become acquatnted in its wholeness, and in the ripeness of 
years. The incident is well woven ; the colour is blood-warm ; and there is the presence of a 
sweet grace and gentle power.”’ 


A BOOK OF TRAVELS, FULL OF EXCITING INCIDENTS. 


IFE IN ABYSSINIA. Being the Personal Narrative of an Englishman long reai- 
4 dent in that Ceuntry. By Mansfield Parkyns, Esq. With illustrations. 2 vols., lame. 
Price $2 50. Cloth. 








By Mary Cowden Clarke. 
Co lee © 2 





Notices of the Press. 

* Of one thing we are convinced, and that is, that few that take up ‘ Life im Abyssinia,’ wi? lag 
it down without reading it throngh.’’—Blackwood’s Magazine. 

** Since the appearance of ‘ Typee and Omoo,’ we have seen no more agreeable volumes of tra- 
vel than those of Mr. Parkyns,.’’—Evce. Post. 

** Mr. Mansfield is no tourist, but a genuine traveller. 
and manners he is a Burkbardt.’’— Dublin Magazine. 

‘* Remarkably entertaining and interesting volumes, brimfull of adventures and life.’’—Bostom 
Atlas. 

** A story of three years in Abyssinian life, by one so keen in observation and fond of adventure 
as Mr. Parkyns, could not but promise a great attraction ; and no one who opens this book will 
lay it down in disappointment.”—N. ¥. Courier. y 

** The author appears to have thoroue hly naturalized among the singular people with whom it 
was his lot to dwell.”’ —Journal of Commerce. ; 

** Dnilness certainly has no sha:e in Mr. Parkyn’s composition—it is a capital book,”’-—U. & 
Gazelle. 

* This is no ordinary production.’’—Albany Argus. 

** Attractive as a romance while they have the merit of usefulness.” — Boston Courier. 

‘* The most interesting book of travels issued from the press iu many years.’’—Philadelphia 
Courier. 

‘In every respect the volumes are trnly attractive,’’—American Courter. 

‘* We have been highly amused and, we must say, instructed, in the perusal of Mr. Parkyns’ 
adventores.’’—Br falo Democrat. 

“We do pet hesitate to commend the book to our readers—it will emply repay their attention.” 
—Hartford Times. 

“ A ated fulfils all the author promises,’’— Christian Register. 

** To all who are in any kind of trouble from bot weather, temper, unpaid bills, and the like 
annoyances, we would recommend this book.’’— Providence Journal. 

** The style is pleasant and many of the incidents are piquant and startling.’’—Rechester Ame- 
rican. 

* These are two delighiful volumes of travel, fresh, racy and glowing with life.”— Commercial 


Advertise 
eee D. APPLETON & ©O., Publishers, 
346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
price. 


—_ 


Tn acquaintance with Fastern languages 


Bap The above Books will be sent to any destination postage paid, on remittance of the 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


THE LION’S SKIN AND LOVER HUNT. By Charles de Bernard. 1 vol, 12mo. $2. 

THE CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND ; or. the Times of the Revolutions of 1642 and 1688. By 
Henry W. Herbert. 1 vol. 12mo , cloth, second edition. $1 25. 

THE KNIGHTS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND FRANCE. 
1 vol., 12mo., cloth. $1 25. 

THE CHEVALIERS OF FRANCE. From the Crusaders to the Mareschals of Louis XIV. 
By H. W. Herbert. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth. $i 25. 

MARMADUKE WYVIL; an Historical Romance of 1651. 
vised edition. lvol., 12mo., cloth. $1 25. 

DREAM-LAND BY DAYLIGHT; a Panorama of Romance. By Caroline Chesebro’. 12mo., 
second edition. $1 25. 

ISA ; a Pilgrimage. By Caroline Chesebro’, author of “‘ Dream-Land by Daylight,’’ &e., de. 
1 vol., l2mo., cloth, second edition. $1. 

THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT ; a Theme for the Time. By Caroline Chesebro’, 1 vol., 12me., 
cloth, second edition. $1. 

CLOVERNOOK ; or, Recollections of our Home in the West. By Alice Carey. 1 vol., 12mo. 
cloth, fifth edition. $1. 

HAGAR ; @ Story of To-day. By Alice Carey, anthor of ‘* Clovernook,”’ ** Lyra,” &e. 1 wol., 
12mo., cloth. $1. 

LYRA, AND OTHER POEMS. By Alice Carey. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth. 75e. 

POETICAL WORKS OF WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED, 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, se 
cond edition, $1, 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. Only complete edition. 1 vel., 
12mo., cloth, second edition. $1. 

THE LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, By Wm. E. Aytoun, editor of Blackwood’ s 
Magazine, &e. 1 vol., 12mo., $1. 

THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon Gaultier. 1 vol., 12mo., eloth, 75c. 

NARRATIVES OF SORCERY AND MAGIC. From the most authentic sources. By Thos- 


Wright, M.A., F.8.A., &e. 1 vol.,12mo., cloth. $1 25. 
LIVERPOOL .—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, E> 





By Henry W. Herbert. 


By H. W. Herbert. New and re- 





J. 8S. REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nassau Street. 
For 
E. Nye. This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe 
on Saturday, August §th, at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 
Ne berth secured until paid for. 
For freight or passage, having 


lea 





ace dations for elegance and eom/fort 
PHWARD K. COLLINS & CO., 56 Wall 
P. gers are to be on board at 1134 A.M. 

The steamship ARCTIC will succeed the PACIFIC, and rail Avgust 19%b, 1854. 
Shippers will please take notice that the ships of this Line cannot carry @PY goods contraband 


war, ont 
Notices —In consequence of the t advance in the price of coal, wages 


" Street 


etaa 





rovisions, 








the 
$130 i the 


price of passage in the steamers of is Hine sailtug hevee after the first of July, will be 
first cabin, and $75 in the seeond eabin 
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VERY SEASONABLE--A NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS. 


NORTHURFARI ; or, Ramblesin Iceland. By Pliny Miles. He W = 

This teresting book, relating as it does to an almost unexplor: cannot but prove 
Py he to are coneatt ioe. In it are given lively and accurate descri of the 
wondrous GEYSERS, MOUNT HEKLA, its ascent. and the descent into the Crater, &c., all told 
fn the unrivalled style of the author of the ** Commanipau ’’ in the Boston Post and Phila- 
¢ ete | will be ready on the ae July. to be gw in - vol., Me poy PP.» Price 

t hich it will be sent by mail, t-paid to an rt couatry. 

ene dollar, on receipt of whieh sa A Ted ee CHARLES B. NORTON. 

#," The usual discount to the Trade. 


THE BQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
Fo Cee os, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
vision ts. 
@ constant analysis of its own experience from time to tiwe, 
nature of the risk may justify. 
will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 
fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 
in force for three years. 
are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Asswrance Society, and entitled according 
the Sy toa return of half the profits. 
are estab) 





PUTNAM’S MONTHLY—JULY. 
NOW READY. 


omaenring the ith volume, with fine portrait on steel of the author of ** The Potiphar Papers” 
Cc The Poe u on the Jewish Cemetery at Newport, is tamped with the genius of Longfellow. — 
The “ Hymato Acc"’ is a megaificeat composition and if it is oy Bayard faylor, as we have heard, 
it ig on8 of the best things he has done. The series of articles on plants, the two last of which are 
rather oddiy entitled * A Biography,” are said to be wri‘ten by Schele de Vere, a Hungarian no 
bleman, now Professor in the University uf Virginia. They show a masterly knowledge of the 
subject, as well as of the Bngtish langaage, and are the most beautifully written sketches of the 
kind w have sver read. Melville’s new story, “ [srael Potter,”’ appears to be a veritable narra- 
tive of the ad -entares of a Yankee soldier, who was taken prisoner at Banker’s Hill, carried to 
Enagiand, and remained abroad fifty years. Toe story is vold in an easy. familiar style which to 
many will be more attractive than the luxurious and characteristic manner which belongs to the 
author of Typee.”” The first article, ‘is Man One or Many,” gives a lucid and comprehensive 
view of the arguments and researches, which have recently startled the worlain regard to the pri- 
mitive origi. of mankind. Altogether this is a great variety of sound and entertaining reading for 
hot weather, and evidently the product of some of the cleverest peas in the country.’’—New York 


— G. P. PUTNAM & CO., Pablishers, No. 10 Park Place. 
G. P. PUTNAM & CO”’S FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 
I. BAYARD TAYLOR’ NEW WORK—A JOURNEY TO CENTRAL AFRICA; or, Life 
and Landscapes from Kzypt to the White Nile. 1 vol. with illustration 
II. MISS COUPER’S NEW WORK—THE RHYME AND REASON OF COUNTRY 
LIFE. With Iilastrations by Depler. 1 vol., square 9vo. 9 
4 « D MECHANISM OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION AT NEW YORK, 
reneteaee. ay a Descriptive and Annotated Catalogue of the varions divisions of ar- 
there. Edited by C. K. Goodrich. 4to. 
IV. PROF. DANAS SYSTEM OF MINERALOGY. An entirely new and revised edi- 
tion. 8vo. 


V. PROFESSOR GRAY’S BOTANY OF THE U. 8. EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 4to. 
(Next week.) 
VI. THE WRITINGS OF SIR RICHARD STEELF, 1 vol., uniform with Addison. 


VII. NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF DR, HAWKS’ EGYPT AND THE BIBLE. 
With Illustrations. 12mo. 
VIII. DOLLARS AND CENTS. New edition (Sth). 


lvol., 12mo. (Next week.) 


MR. F. W. SHELTON’S NEW BOOK. 


CRYSTALLINE ; Or, The Heiress of Fall Down Castle. A Romance. By F. W. 
of ** Saiander the Pragon,”’ ‘‘ Up the River,’’ and ‘‘ Rector of Bardoiph.’’ 
With Original Illustrations from by Billings. 
“ A purely imaginative and very charmingly written romance is ‘Crystalline.’ It will enhance 
Che alread high reputation of its author. e have followed the little heroine through all her r- 
verses ona triamphs with unabated interest. * * * The style is singulariy graceful and wi 
aing,’’ &e.—Knickerbocker Mi \ 

‘“Beldom have we read anything more sweet and beautifal than this, the latest effort of “ 
Shelton’s g nial pen.”’—The Albion, 

* The story of Crystalline is the exhibition of suffering gentleness borne down in the wor - 
with meek and patient endurance, to be fiaally raised from its humility and covered with rewar | 
aad glories, in the midst of which the nooo nature folds more closely its wings and bows in 

isance.”’"—N. F. Church: 





Shelton, 
1 vol 12me, 


eeper 0! . ¥. man. 

“Tn it the author has given @ loose rein to his exuberant fancy, and has drawn out a story fall 
of interest and beauty.’’— Boston T'ravelier. 

** Tt is a charming somnense—bepasiteliy and simply written.’’—The Palladium. 

“ He has illustrated the value of little things in this charming volume, which one will not will- 
ingl let go until it is fiuished. ° Observer. 

’ Mr. elton’s characterist!, \ +i: estoffancy and freshness of style mark this book,"’-- 
Chronicle. 


For 88 cents, this book will be sent by mail, postage paid. 
Just published by 


—N. Y. 


CHARLES SURIBNER 
No. 145 Nassau-st. 


DELLUO’S BISOATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


HIS excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 
now pronounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 
od that can be given to children. It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
els, as it does not sour on the stomach, as it occurs with so many of the articles daily employed in 
families. Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 


581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. 20th Street. 
W. B. Jus treceived from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
urn eight hours. sepl0—3m. 








TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREEY RHUBARB. 


q* CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
invalaable remedy, being at once palatable, sate and efficacious. 


Tarrant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabtia has become very 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
“ity of the stomach, neart-burn and costiveness, it has invariably proved g@medicine of great atility. 
Prepared and sold, whelesale and retail, by JOHN A. TARRAWDT, 
juccessor to James Tarrant,) Dr st, 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, . ¥. 
For sale by Rashton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, John Milhau, Dullue &Co., 
en Broadway, and by ¢ ts & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. I. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 

‘HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low arate of pre- 
L mium as guarantees safety to the Office. 

Poticies will hereafter be entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his frst pre- 
jam, or at any futwre period, to w upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 
gent made— ut any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; nor will the policy (the 
ag ben be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 

assured can 

fone half the annual premiu 
walue. 











any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate t 
s paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
4. Eliiottson, M. DF. RB 8. Clement Tabor, John Moss, 
EB. 8. Symes, Hugh Croft, J. Leander Starr, 


A. ©. Bare ay | T. Colley Grattan. 
Thomas Nicoll, 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
{ B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev 
she ci th lian te ahaa J. Flanagan, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. 


Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hon. 
8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
P. ©. Hill, Agent. 


{ R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, KE. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 
~~ W. Jack. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
&t. John’s, Newfoundiand, . § ay, Born Pes Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon, C. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 

JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 


D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—Mont Rea. 


WATIONAL LOAN ruN> f+ ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
“ENERAL AGENOY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 

Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Savina Bang ror tus Wipow anp Taz ORPHAN.” 

tis Live Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantce Fund of $100,000. 


Em United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive pro for Insurance on 
_s a Agency, No, 71 Wall street, New York, and at different Agencies 
v the State. 
Persons going to CALJFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra e 
The Lecal Board of every Wednesday for transaction of cures budame 
in daily at 1 o'clock, P. M 

polets settiug forth the advantages of this Company 


Appiicants are not char 
Agencies are estabi 


éoseph Thompson, 
Charlies Bennett, 


%. John, N. B.. 





can be had at the office, No. 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 

C. B. Habicht, 
KG. Broun” 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Robert J. Dillou, 
Caleb Barstow. 


BANKERS: 
The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 


Wall 
James Boorman, 
Joon G Molercok 
ohn . 
Daniel Parish, - 
Henry ‘am, 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DE. 8.8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
©. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON ‘ 
FIRB AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
NOW PREPARRD, i po eh mainte 
RE NO , in ion to the Fire Insw B 
A INSURANCE in its various bran, invite the attention of e pattie Fag by 
eals for effecti: of annuities. Their Tables oF Rates have been ad- 
he will be found lower than those of other Com- 





ry. 
to the subject, may be had at th 
TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
ital of the is Two Millions of P. = 
1 Rae Paap Capital, and Sarpy and avervod Fans, seary FH RE 
z, is invested in this country. All losses will te aie ad . 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORE, 
James Brown 
Peancrs, Correnst, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 
“9 . . W. Paneer 
Moarimse Livingston, Esq. | Ausx. Hauitrom, Jr., Esq. | Josera Fow.e 
F. Sanperson, Esq. Wituam 8. Werwonrr. Esq. - 
7 % MADIOAL REFEREES. 
ALExanpsr E. Hosace, M.D. 


to the extent 
ad constantly 
@uones Barciay, Esq. 


AUSTIN &, Sanvs, M.D, 


throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
A. C. Barciay, Esq., Chairman. 

Frepericx Morris, Esq. 

Cuas. Taos. Sewaxp, Esq. 

Jouw Suaw, Ese. 

Francis F. Woopsovuss, Ese. 
Wuutam H. Preston, Ese., Secretary. 
AUDITORS. 

| 


Cuarins Bennett, Ssq. 
Hoes Crort, Esq. 
Joan Moss, 


Epuunp 8S. Syuzs, Esq. 
CiemEent Tapor, Esq. 
Tuomas West, Esq. 


Bevery Eve, Esq. Tuomas Wuu.tames, Esq. 


BANKERS, 
Massas, Girn, Mus & Co. 
Mevsrs. Carpae, [Livre & Russe.n, Solicitors, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Wm. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothingham, Hon. 
gon bead W. Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G. McKenzie, E. R. Fabre, A. 
J. Galt, Theodore Hart. 
¢ J. Tremain, Hon. S. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 
Galifax, Ne Be ee cee ee eeed ‘Strachan. . 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 


R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 
Thurgar. 


Montreal. ......... 


%. John, N. B.... 1... .00s 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
@. John’s, Newfound! i...f J. J. Srtwee, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


Hon. T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon. 
Oharlotietown, P. K. Island..$ "Charles Henley, Thomas Dawsen. 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MonTREAL. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000, 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 


HIS COMPANY offers the following, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans ted on policies. 
Halt of premium may remain on loan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large capital. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 





NEW YORE REFEREES. 


His Docieny HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Vonsul. 
hen Whitney, Esq. Henry Grinnell, Esq. 
+ hy | Hon. fon oh Jam pbell. 
John Cryder, Esq. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M.D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East 14th St. 


GEO. M. KNEVITT, General Agent for the United States. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


as ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a subject to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 
requiring its protection give careful attention. 
The parent—whatever station he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and children 

nd for their future maintenance, is the type of the great majority of those who may read this 
netice. He any A be striving by steady labour and watchful economy to aceumulate sufficient means 
to render them in some supe’ dependent, but what g has he that the needful time will 
be given for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
to of the present! Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
failure of such well-intended plans by premature death | 

Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
By its aid and no other a man can secure for his family, immediately upon his death, the utmost 
amount of the savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
of the sum he wishes to set aside. 
To spread this most admirable system amongst Canadians, to encourage its general adoption by 
the thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the hour of death untold com- 
ort, was the purpose for which 

THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 

was established ; its progress has been most satisfactory, upwardsof 1,100 Policies having been 
issued in five years, assuring nearly £500,000, and although of comparatively recent formation, its 
Directors have had the true gratification of witnessing the benefits fiowing from its establishment. 
Upwards of £8,000 has been paid upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 
it most, the widow and the children deprived of him upon whom er Goeaies for their support. 

The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by adver: its and the free distribn- 
tion of publications, as well as by the exercise of 1 infil and 1 
met with at the happy moment when they might be di 


warning, and therefore it is hoped that this notice ma, uce many who need it most to refiect 
apon their duty ‘‘ to those 


Toad them witheut further solicitation to se- 
cure its valuable pro’ 


tection. 
Tn elsiming for ‘‘ THE CANADA” a decided preference the Directors rely a what they con- 
sider to be indisputable grounds, viz: economy of expenditure and a high rate of interest, local man- 
agement and the invest t of its } g surplus in this Province, thus combining the chief 
reasons which rend »r one Life Office seperteane another, with those which must speak home to all 
who are interested in the prosperity of Canada, and inducing many to select this office upon public 
grounds irrespective of personal advantage. 

The two first reasons justify the Directors in ap Se perfect pradence rates of assurance 
materially more advantageous than those of any other office now represented in the Province. 

As an instance of the charges of management of offices having Branches in Canada, they notice 
that a British office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of Policies 
than the ‘‘ Canada’’ expended, 3or 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth year, ac- 
knowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded to with any desire to 
injure these or other trans-colonial Companies, but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex- 
penses of ‘‘ The Canada’”’ are low, beyond any comparison with the best managed offices. 

It must also be a matter for serious thought that the whole Colonial busi now tr ted with 
British or American offices could be effected through ‘‘ The Canada” at the saving to the assured 
of all the heavy charges of management thereon, as the additional interest upon the accumulated 
monies (now drawn from the Province) would more than counterbalance the slight increase of ex- 

such an increase of business would cause to ‘‘ The Canada.”’ 

Residents in any portion of the British Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 

y correspond with the undersigned, or by application to the nearest local ent. 
Annuities and endowments are granted, Life Interes# and Reversions purchased, and Monies 
ecsived in Deposit or for accumulation at from 5 to 6 per cent interest. 
For er information, Prospectuses, Repo 1 


St J. Phillips Phenix, . 
James Gallatin, John H. Hicks, = 


Samuel Wetmore, " 











ple, but all are not 
to listen to the friendly voice of 


of their own house,’’ and 











by mail to 
, Secretary, 
38 King St., Hamilton, C. W. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 


HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S new and powerful Steam- 
sous ** GLASGOW,”? 1962 Tons, and 400 horse power, Rosgrt Cxaig, Commander, 
“NEW YORKG,”’ 2,400 tons, and 500 horse-power, @re appointed to sail as under, viz : 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM GLASGOW. 
Satarday, August Sth, at 120’clock, noon | Tuesday..................July Ith. 
Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) ..............-05 
Do. A+ (Midship do.)........ 


‘ae ia toa inctdedj : 
Third Class’—A limited number of third-class passengers will be taken, supplied with provi- 


sions of good quality, properly cooked, at TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 
Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 





eee 





J. McSYMON, 
33 Broadway, N. Y. 
New York City Bills or Gold only received for Passages. o 
I ding p gers are req i to pay no attention to reports of the Ships being full 
communicate at once with the Agent. ” bat te 








LONDON LINE OF PACEETS. 
Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on every sixth day throughoo the year. 


The following ships, composing the line of packets ander the agency of the subscribers, 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the undermentioned dates throughost 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual 


Ships. Masters. 
eer a neDsorN,. ...-H. H. Jewott 


OCEAN R. H. Griswold 
R. H. Moore 








Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New Yorke oo Lenten. 
June 18... October 16| August 6... 

Jane 30... October 28 | Angust 18... 

July 12... Novem. 9/ August 30... D 

July 24... Novem. 21| May 14... 

Aug 5...Decem. 3/ May 
Aug 17... Decem, 15 

Aug 29... Decem. 7 

veg p+ -oa © ée 

a ... Septem «-N 
AMAZON, (New)...... «..+H. R. Hovey | - 4 ... October 4| —————.. Senn 

These ships are all ot the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced vigators 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description, 

The price for cabin 8 now fixed at $75, ou for each adult, without wines 
liquors. Neither the Captains nor owners of heen ets will be responsible for letters, pasean 
oF packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed erefor. Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 
E. E. MORGAN, and 
ALEX’R WILEY, 
BARING, BROTHE 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The foll th 
BD Ist of each month, as roneowing ships will leave Havre on the léth, and New York on th: 
New York. 


Wet January . 2 cc cccccec ccccscccce 

It May vag yvvsvevesevevecceussse} 
Ist February .......-.+-5++ 
Ist June. ... cece ee eee cece 
Ist October. .....-.eceeecee seseces 


aaa 


E. G. Tinker 

.S. C. Warner 

PTON.............d. Pratt 
NORTHUMBERLAND. ...8. L. Spencer 


70 South street, N. ¥ 
& CO., London. 





Havre. 
— 16th October. 
16th March, 
16th July. 
16th Novembe 


ST.NICHOLAS, eeesceee 


an cos 1h0h6.0s sooth secekuin 
lst November 


MERCURY, New Clipper.) 
Conn, master. 


eee te eee ee ee eaten ees 


WILLIAM TELL, ; 
Willard, master. 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com 

fort and convenience of passengers, and men trade pric 
is $100, without say) liquors, w " — _ 

the subscribers actually 

= BOYD & HI . 





sent to be forwarded tree from any Yo ver 
Ages. 
{161 Pear! street, 





July 29 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBERS. 
The Shi prising 
The ATLANTIC, o—— ne sr . emt ne a +++ Capt, Waser. 
Capt. 


taken in their construction, as heir engines, to 


Pp are ll r eleg 
Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, in first cabin, $120 ; in second do. $70, 
sive use of extra size state rooms, $300. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and £20. 
An experienced surgeon attached to each ship, 
No berths can be secured until paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING, 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Wednesday,........ 


These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service, 
ensure and apeed; : 





and comfort. 


tery 
Wednesday,. A 








stsserstses 





For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO., 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, P: 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, 


cious stones or metals, unless ills of lading are signed theretor, and the value thereo! aT nA 
er: " 





ee 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAr, 
STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage... ..............$1% | Second Cabin Passage......... he ts 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage. ................ $8110] Second Cabin Passage. . 
@ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 


ote Captains 

sopcce cen cee AMES UDKINS. | America,,..........+0++++0+...Onpt, Lane, 

igi Europa, .,.....++.++++0+.. Capt, SHANNON, 

ASIB, cece cee ce eee cess. Capt. E.G. Lor, | Camada,.. .........0000e00+ os. Capt, STONE 
Africa, .++++.- Capt. Hamrison, | Niagara,............. 0+ +++ -Oapt, Larrea, 


These vessels carry a clear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on port 
we 


eee teen neee 


Berths not secured until paid for, 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jewelry 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof therein 
expressed. 

For freight or passage, apply to BE. CUNARD, 

4 Bowling Green 





NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON....... ..-Oapt. J. D. Lines. , SERMANN,.............-Capt.E. Higgins. 
hampton, both going and returning. 
Proposep Dates or Satring—1854. 
From New York. From Bremen. 

Washington. ... «+. Baturday, Jan. 28.........Feb. (& 

Hermann .............+.-..Saturday, Feb. 25.........Marech 2% 

Washington ,.................Saturday, March 25..... April 21 

Hermann. .... eeeeeececcesss Saturday, April 22 19 

Washington,..... May " 

4 
Ih 





ee eeeteee 


.. May 
eeccvee June 
HHOPMRAMD, 20. 00 cc ce qecceccese y, June 
Washington ..... seceececes + Haturday, July -.. Aug. 
ermann oe epeeesasened Aug . Bept. 
Washington. .........0006 0% . Oct. 
.. Nov. 

.Dec, 

.Dec. 


y e 
P Saturday, Sept. 
Hermann, ..........+..+++.. Saturday, Oct. 
Washington ..............+...Saturday, Nov. 
TRGPMROER , 66.6 00 v0 ccc ceccecces Saturday, ee 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Washington Wednesday, March 1) W: ton... ... Wednesday, Aug. 
Hermann Wednesday, March 29| Hermann ........ Wednesday, Sept 
Washington... ... Wednesday, = 26 ; Washington... .,. Wednesd 
Wednesday, May 24/| Hermann... 
Wednesday, June 21 esday, Dec. 
Wednesday, July 19 Wednesday, Jan. 3 
Stopping at Southampton both going and rapes they offer to passengers proceeding to Loa- 
don and Havre the advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 


Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 firs 
cabin, lower saloon, $100 ; second do., $60. 


All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 

An experenced surgeon is attached to each st 

For freight or passage apply to 


oo 











©. H. SAND, 11 South William st., New Yerk. 
C. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 


Jan. 22—1 year WM. ISELIN, Havre. 





NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANELIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, and the UNION, R. Adams, commander, will leave New York, Ha 
and Southampton, for the year 1853. on the following days : 
NEW YORK. 
Franklin........ |. Franklin 
Union..... 
Franklin....... ... 
nion,.. 
Franklin, 
WORIs s sov.cccce . 
PRRs 065008505 O 
_. Sere 
Franklin 
Stepping at Southampton both ways. 
These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations 
passengers are of the most approved kind. —_ 
Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money. 
Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first class,...... ... $130 
“ “ “ “ “ “ “ “ 1ass,.....- 4 
from Havre or Southampton to New York, first class, . . 2s *** F500 
No secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 
All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 


For freight or passage ly to 
. tad MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre. 


OROSK be its, Southampton, 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & Co., Agents, Paris. 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP OO- 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Ld: 
R verpoo! and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows : 


CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA’ 2,200 tons, Gipt. Robert Leitch. 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tons, Capt. Leitch. 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. jee 
City of Manchester, ., . Saturday, July 22, 1854. | City of Manchester. ,Wednesday, June =, P 
City of Philadelphia. ‘gesueday, Aug. 19, * | City of Philadelphia Wednesday, July * 
City of Manchester... 5 day, Sept. 30, ** | City of Ww yy " 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Saloon after Staterooms ....,..........$90 | Saloon after S 
+. midship .. eahensactonmaee ++ midshi 
a 8 ate pertese cesses ces 65) .. 
ward’s fees, 
~ THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 

Found with provisions, will be taken at $25 from Philadelphia and $40 from Liverpool. 
Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 
at corresponding rates. 

Ao sire drs taht on Macaod ae el 

Sm: rawD t on Englan reland. 

All Sots sent to the agents in Philadelphia and Liverpool, will be forwarded with economy 
and despatch. 

rssage , SMITH, Agent, 
oe en P epply to - ty Wain: Street, Philadelphia. 
or, RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & ee 
-B.—When the arr ts are pleted, and sufficient goods offer, one of the a 
P --- steam vessels will proceed to Baltimore, calling at Norfolk, Virginia, or other ports on th 
peake, going or returning. 


“ “ 











forw: 














W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, No. 10, PARE PLACE, 





